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ONGREGATIONALISM in New England is com- 
monly understood to include both Orthodox and 
Unitarian churches; but further west throughout 
the country this fact is almost unknown, and Con- 
gregationalism is supposed to be orthodox and 

evangelical, and entirely opposed to the heresy known as 
Unitarianism. In New England the present relations of 
the two bodies illustrate in a wonderful way the persistence 
and strength of social traditions. Men and women in 
both bodies have in common the same colonial ancestors, 
they unite in societies which celebrate the virtues of the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan, and hold in the highest esteem 
the furniture, several shiploads of which came over in the 
Mayflower. Through all the generations they have inter- 
married freely ; and, now that theological prejudice begins to 
die out, the ties of family and neighborhood begin to assert 
themselves with uncommon vigor. Blood is thicker than 
water, and a stronger bond of union than any creed that 
ever was invented. We do not believe that the organic 
union of Unitarians and Orthodox Congregationalists is 
any more likely to come about than a similar union with 
Universalists, who theologically are much nearer akin, and 
yet organically are as far apart as ever. 


rd 


THE opening of the Semitic Museum at Harvard Univer- 
sity, of which Dr. Hale writes under “Good News,” was a 
remarkable event. Among other things it marks the change 
of attitude in our time toward the study of the Bible and the 
ancient world, which Lord’ Bacon described as being con- 
cealed behind an impenetrable screen of mystery and obliv- 
ion. The study of Hebrew, once required of all candidates 
for an academic degree in Harvard College, gradually fell 
into desuetude. Then gradually interest in it was re- 
awakened by the removal of that screen of oblivion and the 
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discovery of the ancient world, Babylon, Assyria, and the 
land of the Hittites. Now, with a wealth of material illus- 
trating the history of the Semitic race, Jews and Christians 
alike unite in the study of the Old Testament scriptures 
from a point of view common to both. The function of a 
university is to furnish a home and expounders for learning 
of every kind, giving to students without regard to race or 
creed opportunities to study the history, traditions, and 
monuments of the founders of civilization. The’ humanizing 
effects of such studies, carried on with freedom and dignity, 
can hardly be appreciated as yet, and certainly cannot be 
exaggerated. 
a 


AT the opening of the Semitic Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, where the Hebrew element upon the platform and 
elsewhere was represented by distinguished scholars, there 
was a Curious suggestion of the unity of the human race. 
Looking over the audience, which was moved to enthusiasm 
by the generous words of Mr. Schiff, the principal donor, one 
seemed to detect Jewish traits in the features of many of 
the ladies and gentlemen assembled. Just as it is certain 
that any Englishman who can trace his descent for five cen- 
turies will find royal blood flowing into his ancestral line, 
so, we believe, it is certain that there is no nation or race 
which some time within the last three thousand years has 
not taken into itself Hebrew ancestors whose blood has been 
diffused through all the generations since. It is just as true 
that there is not a Hebrew in the world of unmixed blood and 
ancestry. Converts to Judaism have for many ages been 
received from all the nations which the Jews have encoun- 
tered in their march from Jerusalem to Pekin and from Chaldea 
to San Francisco. We talk of the Jewish type; and yet there 
are black Jews, white Jews, Jews that are blond and those 
that are brunette. There are Jews so unlike in racial traits 
and customs that marriage between them would not be likely 
to occur. 
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THE Committee of Fifteen in New York, in a comprehen- 
sive discussion of the social evils which infest all cities, 
make the declaration that these irregular and debasing 
social relations are diseases of civilization. They have 
been found in city life from the beginning of historic time, 
are never absent from it; and there are no signs of their 
disappearance for generations to come. The causes of 
these evils are like the causes of disease and poverty, to be 
found not in normal human nature taken by itself, but in 
normal human nature expressing itself without sufficient 
intelligence and control of the will. Some of the worst out- 


breaks of social vice are caused by no stress of poverty nor 


the lack of a home. Unregulated impulses lead on the idle 
and the weak to the dreary and disastrous consequences 
fatal to the individual and dangerous to society. 
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Tat which has given Unitarianism its peculiar character, 
which has made it solid and coherent, has been the criti- 
cism and opposition of its unfriendly contemporaries. Left 
to itself after Channing’s Baltimore sermon, without the 
imputation of blame and without the social obloquy which 
attended its course outside of a few old New England towns, 
it would have sunk back into the life of the church, and 
would have been reabsorbed in Congregationalism. Modesty 
forbids us to describe the benefits it would have wrought, 
had its influence been welcomed instead of being cast out as 
a dangerous infection. But now the period of denuncia- 
tion is passing; and the question arises, if ever it should 
wholly cease and be followed by a hearty and friendly recog: 
nition, is there not danger that Unitarianism would be 
killed by kindness? We are not ready to say that that con- 
summation is near at hand; but, whether for warning or en- 
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couragement, we notify our evangelical neighbors that, 
whether they do or do not wish to put an end to the Unitarian 
heresy and cause the disintegration of its organic life, they 
can adopt no means so speedy and certain as large libations 
of kindness and appreciation. We love our cause and our 
company; and yet, if the world would have it so, we should 
rejoice in the day when our protests should be needless and 
our affirmations acceptable. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Abraham Lincoln was born Feb. 12, 1809. He became 
President of the United States March 4, 1861. He issued 
the proclamation of emancipation Jan. 1, 1863. He brought 
the Civil War to a close in 1865; and April 14 of that year 
he was assassinated by a zealot, half-crazed with rage and 
disappointment. 

Born without any of the advantages of wealth or culture, 
spending his boyhood and early manhood in ways which 
offered few inducements to self-culture, and which offered 
few prizes to his ambition, he caught glimpses of a larger 
and better world surrounding the little place in which his 
fortunes were cast and looming above and beyond the 
horizon of his narrow life. What he saw seemed like a mir- 
age, and was by the majority of his fellows disregarded. But 
there was within him, inherited no doubt from the ancestors 
who preceded his shiftless father, the hunger for knowledge, 
the instinct of culture, and that kind of magnanimity which 
could not compress itself within the narrow limits of an 
unintellectual workingman’s life. Through his stepmother 
came directly from higher social levels influences which 
encouraged that which was best in him, shamed out of him 
coarseness and vulgarity, and gently urged him along the 
path of endeavor, until, passing beyond her influence and 
control, he kept on-his way up hills of difficulty and over 
dizzy heights until his sorrowful career ended in the tragedy 
of his death, leaving to all the world the conviction that 
here on American soil there lived and died a true born king 
of men. 

In these days of dizzy strife and noisy worship of success 
it is worth while to note the fact that, judged by the popular 
standards of success, Abraham Lincoln failed in everything 
that he undertook. In business he achieved neither fame 
nor fortune such as are now commonplace; in politics he 
brought no great things to pass before he was elected to the . 
Presidency and was, by his own confession, a deeply dis- ' 
appointed man; in love he was disappointed, receiving a 
wound which never healed, and which with all his apprecia- 
tion of wit and humor and enjoyment of domestic life left 
him essentially a sad-hearted man. As President of the 
United States, he incurred obloquy, he carried responsibili- 
ties which tested to the uttermost his strength and courage, 
while his heart was so filled with pain and sorrow that his 
death seemed to be only the natural ending of the perturba- 
tions of his troubled life. 

That which made him great among the greatest men of 
his time was no extraordinary mental outfit. He came to 
his own through virtue of hard work, simplicity of purpose, 
and moral teachableness. He wanted to know the best 
things which other men had discovered. He wanted to do 
that which was most right and fitting for such a man as he 
was, He was willing to take whatever came to him as a re- 
sult of a faithful endeavor on his part to serve his fellow- 
men. He was at the same time simple-minded and ambi- 
tious; homely in his words and ways, and yet sensitive to 
the refinements of culture; shrewd and politic, and yet a 
zealot for honest ways and fair dealing. By his simplicity 
of thought, his honest life, his steady forereaching for knowl- 
edge and willingness to submit to the law of duty, he 
brought all his faculties under control, and raised them me 
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virtues at last illuminated all the chambers of his mind. He 
became not a genius, but something better, one who out of a 
sane mind and a sound heart wrought out day by day wis- 
dom for the guidance and salvation of the people. 


Saint Darwin. 


Why not? And yet, after all it is a startling episode that 
announces the name of Charles Darwin with Saint John, 
Saint Hilda, Fra Angelico, Saint Catherine of Siena, to be 
figures in the decoration of the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, attached to the School for the Blind in Liverpool. 
“Our Lord is to constitute the central piece,” as the Light 
of the world; and Jooking toward Him, as deriving inspira- 
tion from the Christ, are those we have named, with Erasmus 
and Galileo, and Sir Philip Sidney and Florence Nightin- 
gale. Nothing could possibly show the progress of the 
world more than an event of this sort. But what does it 
mean? Nothing so startling, after all. It means simply that 
the science which underlaid theology has given way to a 
more modern science. Instead of the views of the universe 
which were dovetailed into Moses’ books, we have larger and 
broader views, with a broader and truer theology. As this 
change of vision takes place, new names come into honor; 
and foremost among these is that of Charles Darwin. 

Chancellor Espia, when called upon to decide, replied that 
the application was certainly peculiar, and perhaps unprec- 
edented. ‘We are sufficiently familiar, in this court, with 
memorials of departed persons, whose virtues and graces are 
thought worthy of special record, by tablets on church walls 
or windows filled with colored glass. This, however, is a 
much more ambitious design.” He, however, approved of 
the general idea of surrounding the Lord of Light with men 
or women who have, in one way or another, ‘‘added to the 
progress of mankind.” “The company of about twenty 
names will, however, be thought to be somewhat miscella- 
neous. Among them appears the name of Charles Darwin, 
whose claim to be regarded as specially inspired by religion 
might to some seem very doubtful.” However, the chancel- 
lor is satisfied that Darwin did set science on a new field of 
investigation, that brought it into harmony with true faith. 
He adds, “ We have long ago satisfied ourselves that natural 
science, as represented by Darwin, is not contrary to revealed 
religion; and it is a wholesome thing to be reminded that 
every good and perfect gift comes from above, from the 


_ Father of Lights.” 


This is better yet; for it allows not only that Darwin is 
personally worthy of being associated with the saints, but 
that Darwinism is a gift from God, and is a light to the 
world. Here is a hint for the churches in general. It is 
only to put religion in a false position when you compel it to 
defend a bunch of errors, which Ingersoll could bind to- 
gether and denounce as ‘‘The Mistakes of Moses.” No 
modern church is working on the basis of a creation in six 
days, or a creation ad nihilo. No one feels obligated, be- 
cause he is a Christian, to believe in a flood that covered 
the whole earth. ‘The story of the fall is as much a myth 
in the pulpit as out of it. Yet it is a good long stride 
ahead when a soundly orthodox church builds a chapel to 
the blessed Virgin Mary, and apotheosizes Charles Darwin. 
The chancellor evidently wavered somewhat; but he wrote 
that, after due consideration, and considering that Darwin 


_ was honored with a funeral in Westminster Abbey, he was 


not prepared to say that his name would be out of place 
- among the saints. 
Let us clearly understand that we are coming into a new 
day, when manhood and truth must displace that curious 
label called Orthodoxy. This reminds us that they have just 
1ad founded in Indianapolis a new school of theology, the 
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articles of which state that the intention is to give especial 
emphasis ‘“‘to the matchless truth of God, of Christ, of 
Christian ethics, to the end of bringing students into har- 
mony with the immutable laws of their being, and thus to 
develop the creature, man, into a symmetrical manhood, 
that will meet the approval of God.’ The teachings of this 
schoel will represent evolutionary development, mental, 
moral, and physical. In other words, while strictly Christian, 
instruction will be based on the primal fact that man is a 
creature of law. The motto of the institution is “God, 
Christ, and Manhood.” The New York Odéserver justly 
asks, ‘ Will the Congregationalism of the future be of an 
historical type?”? We imagine that it will not; and we feel 
equally confident that no church will be able to so far 
depend upon historic statements of theology and science 
as to ignore present evolution and modern investigation. 


The Best Things. 


The ideal of life’s values varies with the individual. 
Which are the best things to strive for? If the question 
were asked of a hundred persons, the answers would vary 
with the temperament, development, circumstances, and 
accidents of these individuals. The aimless and drifting 
population is so much vaster than those who have a clear 
vision of life’s real good and how to achieve it that only the 
few, the thinkers, the purposeful, the clear of sight and strong 
of will, can be said to set out in life with a definite aim, a 
beacon light toward which they steer across the shifting 
waves of experience. 

But there certainly are best things to strive for, in which 
the young might be instructed,— things of moral and spirit- 
ual import that should be made to glow beautiful and pure in 
the eyes of youth as the Holy Grail shone in the sight of 
Galahad. The personal relation of the creature to God and 
the universe which our fathers prized is still, in a new and 
better way, the all-important thing. We do not find that 
much instruction is given in this in our schools and colleges, 
or even in our churches. The teaching of dogma has 
properly fallen into desuetude, but a new emphasis is needed 
on the relation of the individual to spiritual things. This 
new emphasis will constitute a new faith. 

The best thing is to have an eye single to God’s service, 
to place this absolutely above all other aims, not neces- 
sarily to prate of it, to go about preaching and proclaiming 
it on street corners,—a practice which Jesus himself dis- 
couraged,— but to preach through the life, to have in the 
secret recesses of the soul a sanctuary and a shrine wherein 
all things of this world are sanctified to the advancement of 
the kingdom of the spirit which the Master proclaimed. The 
best thing that life gives is, therefore, a devout and reverent 
temper, which sees through all forms and shows and illu- 
sions the glow of divinity. Nothing is so easily lost as this 
power of high spiritual perception. The smirch of world- 
liness and selfishness is deadly to the delicate flower of the 
soul, fed by celestial dews and warmed by the sun of 
heaven. 

We may believe ourselves equal to serving God and what 
Jesus called Mammon—a generic term that embraces the 
whole lower nature —in equal proportions, in dividing our- 
selves in such fine and subtle measure that both may receive 
the proper amount of attention, and neither perish. But the 
spiritual perishes, if it is thus shared. The other half must 
be lifted up until the whole of life is consecrated and vital 
with the consciousness of the ever-present God. The spirit- 
ual gift is exacting. It will be recognized as the best. It 
demands nutriment, tendance, nurture. It cannot be put 
away and left to itself. It includes all beautiful humanities. 
Love is entwined, and duty, and friendship, and simple plain 
right-doing, and just thinking, so that, when we have the per- 
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ception of this good life, we find it embraces all that is noble, 
worthy, chivalrous, all ideal excellence as dissevered from 
low motives of interest, low grounds of fear and calcula- 
tion. 

It becomes a second nature that responds to every appeal 
of heroism and moral loveliness. Some may perhaps tell 
us that alert intellect, high cultivation, the gift of knowledge, 
worthy ambitions, the better forms of success, leaving out of 
sight greed and avarice, are the best things. But these may 
all be arid and barren without a well-spring in the soul fed 
by the river of God. Perfunctory excellence is not inspira- 
tion. The moral rule of thumb may insure exact obedience, 
but moral enthusiasm is the delight of good living. Spirit- 
ual emancipation is the principle of growth. To be hide- 
bound in a creed, however excellent, that demands no personal 
initiative, may kill the tender shoots of the higher life. We 
can never be just through an act of Parliament or a law of 
Congress unless we feel the vital significance of such enact- 
ments as laying hold on righteousness deeper than the letter. 
We speak of love as the best and greatest blessing ; but love 
itself constantly needs new purification, new vision, new acts 
of consecration, that the breath of the spirit can alone 
bring. 

So the best of all things is oneness with the divine mind, 
the personal and intimate relation which constitutes the 
secret of the religious life. Many doubt the reality of this 
relation. They have never experienced it. They do not 
know what it means. Neither do the blind know the sun, 
nor the deaf the harmonies of music, but because of their 
misfortunes we need not deny what is patent to our senses. 
The blind and deaf of soul are more to be pitied; but their 
condition should not be a discouragement, but a warning. 

Those who tried all things have run after strange divini- 
ties and archaic cults. Those whose fancied best has proved 
wormwood and gall, those who have made a mad snatch 
at material things as the ultimate good, have been cheated 
and deceived, and pierced by hidden thorns. Will they notin 
time turn to the only source of comfort and rest? Multi- 
tudes have gone astray like lost children who know not 
where the Father is, who cry for him in the night, who 
feel the unutterable pain of the spiritually orphaned, who, 
though they have all-the world can give, have not the pulsat- 
ing sense of the divine in all life and all experience, the 
direct revelation of God made to the individual soul. 


Current Copics. 


TuatT the administration is disposed to regard the race 


issue in the South as an important national problem was 
shown by the attention which this issue received in an ad- 
dress which Secretary Root delivered before the Union 
League Club in New York on last Friday. One of the dan- 
gers which confronted the nation, Mr. Root said, was the 
division between rich and poor. The other, and, in his 
view the greater, was the treatment of the negroes by the 
whites in the South. In discussing the effects of the three 
constitutional amendments dealing with the status of the 
negro in the United States, Mr. Root said: “I fear that 
we are compelled to face the conclusion that the experi- 
ment has failed. The suffrage has been taken away from 
the black man where he composes a large part of the pop- 
ulation. The black man of the South, in general, prac- 
tically no longer has the right to vote. His right to as- 
pire to office, however humble, among the American people, 
is also disputed and in a great measure denied him... . 
The country has to face a failure of the plan which was 
adopted at the conclusion of the Civil War to lift the blacks 
from the condition in which they were left when they were 
freed from slavery, by conferring upon them suffrage.” 
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THERE are increasing indications of a purpose to dispute 
the right of Mr. Reed Smoot, who was recently elected 
United States senator from Utah, to take his seat in the 
senior branch of the national legislature. Although Mr. 
Smoot obtained a great majority of the votes on joint ballot 
in the Utah legislature, strong protests from his native State 
are being forwarded to influential senators, advancing the 
contention that Mr. Smoot does not represent the best moral 
element in his State and urging that he be not admitted to 
become a member of the Senate. These protests proceed 
not only from religious bodies opposed to the Mormon 
Church to which Mr. Smoot belongs, but also from civic 
associations and private individuals. In the course of a dis- 
cussion of the Statehood bill in the Senate on Thursday of 
last week, the issue involving Mr. Reed Smoot’s standing 
was touched upon without mention of the newly elected sen- 
ator’s name. It was argued that the Utah legislature was 
under Mormon control, and the suggestion was made that a 
senator elected by that body is necessarily a representative 
of Mormon ideals and Mormon interests. 


od 


AN attempt by the triple alliance between Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy in the Venezuelan claims question to refer 
the important problem of preferential treatment for the three 
creditors to the President of the United States failed last 
week because of Mr. Roosevelt’s declination to assume the 
responsibility to act as judge in so delicate an issue. There 
is a disposition, not only in Washington, but in many other 
influential quarters in the United States, as represented by 
the utterances of newspaper organs, to discern a menace of 
future complications in that part of the agreement between 
Germany and Great Britain which provides tentatively for 
the maintenance of the alliance for six years until Vene- 
zuela’s preliminary obligations shall have been met. It is 
realized that any such long-term agreement as is involved in 
this clause of the understanding between the two great 
European powers conveys a suggestion of action that might 
put the Monroe Doctrine to the test in a given emergency,— 
a test which might involve the United States in exception- 
ally vigorous diplomatic action at a conservative estimate. 
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WHILE the Venezuelan question is still on the tables of 
the chancelleries of the powers, the cable conveys promise of 
serious complications in Central America which threaten to 
involve three more republics in a series of conflicts. In 
Honduras a revolution is said to be in progress, growing out 
of the recent presidential elections in that country. Sefior 


Bonilla, who was elected to the presidency of the republic, 


has taken refuge on Amapala Island, where he is organizing 
a force to displace the present incumbent of the presidential 
office, who refuses to surrender the powers of government. 
In response to appeals from American commercial interests 
in Honduras, three United States warships are now under 
orders to proceed to ports of that republic. Brazil and 
Bolivia are involved in a serious dispute over the sover- 
eignty of the province of Acre, upon which both countries 
border. Brazilian forces have captured Puerto Alonzo in 
Acre, where Bolivia heretofore has maintained a custom- 
house. The progress of the dispute is watched with lively 
interest in Washington. 


Ow1nc to the exigencies of politics in the Reichstag, the 
German government has decided to readmit the Jesuits who 
have been excluded from Germany since 1872. In anaddress 
to the Reichstag on Tuesday of last week, Chancellor Von 
Bulow announced that he would use his influence to obtain the 
repeal of the anti-Jesuit law, so far as to permit individual 
Germans and foreign Jesuits to live in any part of the empire. 
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He did not propose, however, to repeal that part of the law 
which prohibits the forming of Jesuit chapters. This con- 
cession to the proscribed order has a direct bearing on the 
status of the tariff debate in the imperial parliament. The 
government is anxious to obtain the support of a majority 
for its tariff measure; and, in order to do that, it is prepared 
to grant a return favor to the clericals who are an important 
element in parliament. The chancellor’s announcement 
caused a sensation in the Reichstag. It is quite likely that 
Von Biilow, with the aid of the personal influence of the 
kaiser, who has shown a determination to obliterate the 
rancor of Bismarck’s Aw/turkampf, will succeed in obtaining 
the passage of the modified plan of repatriation of the 
Jesuits. 
Jt 


OrFictAL figures recently issued by the federal govern- 
ment, showing the enormous volume of immigration into this 
country from Finland, the Russian grand duchy of which 


the constitutional rights were abrogated two years ago by- 


the Russian government, lend interest to the reports of re- 
sistance to Russian aggression which are reaching this coun- 
try at frequent intervals from Helsingfors, the capital of 
Finland. Recently Gen. Bobrikoff, the Russian governor- 
general to the grand duchy, issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing severe disciplinary measures against all Finlanders 
who failed to comply with their military obligations in rgo2. 
A still more recent ukase from the czar confers upon Gen. 
Bobrikoff unlimited powers for the completion of a Finnish 
battalion for the Russian army. After he had exercised all 
his personal and political influence, the Russian governor- 
general has been unable to obtain the requisite 280 men 
out of a total of 11,500 Finnish recruits. This obstinate 
opposition to Russian aggression is perceptible in all other 
departments of the public service in Finland. 


Brevitics. 


They who give get. But they who give to get, commonly 
lose their investment. 


The slave naturally asks, first of all, What are my rights? 
Freemen should ask, What are my duties? 


Child labor, whether in Chicago, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, or the Southern States, will be condemned and forbid- 
den just so soon as the facts are known. 


A liberal pope is among the possibilities. When he 
arrives, he will find a way to make the work of the Biblical 
critic honorable and the revelations of science acceptable. 


From India comes the story that Smaun and Fatina, 
brother and sister, aged respectively twenty-two and nineteen 
years, weigh thirteen and twelve pounds, the smallest human 
beings known. 


It is the intention of the managers of the convention in 
Chicago to discuss religious education, to avoid all contro- 
versy, and especially not to come into antagonism with the 
international Sunday-school lesson makers. 


The Church has been the fruitful mother of all humane 
organizations. It gives them birth, trains them, sets them 


on their feet, and tells them to go their way and to do their 


work, while it attends to its fruitful task of furnishing moral 


and spiritual inspiration. 


When diseases are studied and classified, and new names 


given to specific varieties, some people fancy that we have 


new diseases. But disease is not increased by the new 


knowledge, and is likely to be lessened when we learn just 


where such disease is located and what caused it. 
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Mr. Bowen, our minister to Venezuela, is explained when 
we learn that his father was Henry C. Bowen, founder of the 
New York J/ndependent, and the man who fifty years ago, 
when Southern merchants threatened to boycott New York 
merchants who were Abolitionists, put out a placard bearing 
the legend, “ We sell our silks, but not our principles.” 


Some of the traits of Abraham Lincoln are perfectly well 
known tothe American people. They are often illustrated 
by stories about him which historically are not true. So we 
may say of the Jesus revealed in the New Testament. 
Critics may question the authenticity of this saying or that 
event, and yet the stories told about Jesus in his time and 
after convey an impression to us of Jesus as he was. 


We cannot too highly honor or carefully remember the 
words in which Abraham Lincoln stated his religious belief. 
He said: “I have never united myself to any Church. I 
found difficulty in giving my assent, without mental reserva- 
tion, to the long and complicated statements of Christian 
doctrine which characterize their articles of belief and con- 
fession of faith. When any Church will inscribe over its 
altars, as its sole qualification for membership, the Saviour’s 
condensed statement of the substance of both law and gos- 
pel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ that Church shall I join with all my heart and soul.” 


In answer to his critics, Mr. Hugh Clifford writes that 
by a slip of his pen he left the impression that his figures 
applied to the whole mission field, whereas, in his comparison 
between the progress of Mohammedanism and Christianity, 
he referred solely to British India, of which he says, “ When 
all is said and done, after some centuries of missionary 
labor, the number of Christians in British India does not 
reach a total of three million souls, including all Anglo- 
Indians; while the Mohammedans in the last twenty years 
have added more than twelve million, or four times the 
Christian /ofa/, to their numbers.” A correspondent calls 
our attention to the error, and says that at the Baptist 
foreign mission stations alone the baptisms in 1901 were 


8,497. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Criticism and Cynicism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Will you kindly allow me brief space in your columns 
to ask, if some of those who are interested in the ad- 
ministration of Unitarian affairs have not lost sight of the 
distinction between criticism and cynicism? Criticism is ever 
needful of officials, administrations, and institutions for its 
vitalizing inspiration and increased activity. But does cyn- 
icism (sneering, fault-finding) achieve anything worth gaining? 
Some of us who know men and affairs pretty well know that 
it is always demoralizing and destructive. In Bishop Law- 
rence’s “ Roger Wolcott” is the following as one of the guid- 
ing principles with which young Wolcott started out on his 
splendid career of exalted manhood and high citizenship, 
and which seems timely, and which some of the critics of 
Unitarian administration might be inclined to pin up on 
their desks: ‘* When once our faith in other men’s virtues is 
lost, it is no wonder if we make no advance in virtue our- 
selves. There must be that within us which claims kindred 
with the nobility of others, or the magnet of their influence 
will be to us no more than a piece of bent iron. Distrust 
of the motives of others is often tantamount to a confession 
of the insincerity of one’s own. Cynicism, like the mistletoe, 
saps the very life of that on which it fastens,” = JUSTICE, 
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The worlds had lain in an age-long dream while steadily to and fro, 
With a force repressed till it seemed like rest, the powers were heaving 
slow; 


And the sentient, fluttering life of things, like a spark when the currents 
meet, 

Had sprung, youth-strong, from the travail long, and creation seemed 
complete. 


But a nameless want that was past endure, shadow-like, darkened all; 
And the horror tense of a keen suspense held the pulse of the whole in 
thrall. 


And Nature bloomed like a summer bride in the joy of her new-won 
grace; 
But great, dumb fear of a wonder near swept the beauty from her face. 


Lo, still! The hush of a million worlds was piercing as a flame, 
The life-wide breath was clutched, like death, and then the moment 
came. 


(O lips infirm that strive to speak what never a mortal can !) 
The eternal Now touched a shaggy brow, and the beast looked up —a 
Man! 
— Edith De Blois Laskey, in the Century. 


Mystery in Nature and Art. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We all have delicate perceptions for which we can find 
no words. The fine shades of expression elude us in 
language. The faint nuances of color and blending are 
the despair of the artist. There is no black absolutely 
black, for even on a dark night there are certain lingerings 
and glimmerings of light about the world. Tonality has 
its mysteries as well. The higher you ascend toward the 
sublimities of nature, the more difficult it is to translate them 
into any of the allied and interrelated forms of art. A green 
field with cows feeding and sheep nibbling is a simple state- 
ment compared with the complex impression of the scenery 
of the Alps. The eye can take in multitudes of details at a 
glance; but the mind is baffled before the principle that 
unites, co-ordinates, and harmonizes them. The geologist 
knows structure profoundly, but his work lacks artistic truth. 
No amount of scientific accuracy will translate the scene 
and make it live to the poet’s eye. 

The artist would get at the secrets of color and form: the 
musician would penetrate the mystery of tone. There is a 
place where the soul enters, and becomes seer and prophet, 
that point where the actual passes into the spiritual and 
symbolic. Something haunts us in all beauty, the some- 


thing that escapes our mental grasp and will not be con-. 


tained. Though it be a mere illusion, we cannot dehuman- 
ize nature. We would get back the myth-making power, 
were it possible, and put a tricksy, an enchanting, or an 
awful soul into it. Our communion is incomplete, and we 
are always longing in our sophisticated and disillusioned 
age to get back into the childish attitude where the world 
is a wonder-book and alive with passion and emotion. We 
become pantheists for a while, and regard the universe as a 
conscious being. Wé try to say our prayers to it; and then, 
falling into Paganism, we lose sight of the indwelling spirit, 
and worship the outward and sensuous. But the soul soon 
sickens of this cult, and the real meaning of pantheism is 
that there is nothing but spirit, 

The effect of color on the imagination of the artist has 
not beén worked out to its full significance. The artist’s 
palette, even when brightest, compared with what actually 
exists, is but dull and gray. He dare not attempt what to 
nature is a daily commonplace. Our autumn forests and 
hillsides have in them sumptuous and regal suggestions. 
The world is clad in a splendor of drapery that art cannot 
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hope to attain. It stands helpless before such affluence of 
color. The sky, the atmosphere, space, blend and refine 
all contrasts and discords. The sky is the spiritual element 
in the landscape. It is the keynote in the picture. Shadow 
and light are full of subtile suggestions. We think our 
highest thoughts through this media. All our mental acts 
are entwined with these primal elements of the natural 
world. We speak of thought being colored. We attribute 
to color the qualities of grossness, crudeness, sensuality. 
We speak of its delicacy, refinement, subtlety, and charm. 
We endow it with a thousand qualities borrowed from mind 
and consciousness, and boldly transferred to this changing 
sheen cast over objects by the sun’s rays. Color may be 
solemn, may be religious, like a crimson sunset seen between 
great tree stems that reproduce the temple of Karnak and 
add to the columnar glory a glory of painted windows, and 
the apotheosis of saints and martyrs, The highest, intensest 
lights that quiver and burn to white heat in certain com- 
binations of light and shadow have suggestions of the 
godhead, that which covers itself with light as with a 
garment, 

We blend dyes with our thoughts. ‘The rose angry and 
red” of George’ Herbert is a transference of a mental 
state, pure and simple. Saffron, the hymeneal color of the 
ancients, may have been suggested by the flame of the 
torch which lighted the married pair in the procession. 
Scarlet, we say, is like a trumpet blast, eruptive, sudden, 
startling. Blue suggests innocence from the tender melting 
hues of the sky, while the transcendence of purity joined to 
holiness is the stainless ether where stars sparkle on 
heavenly fields. We note the complexity of green from the 
charm and freshness of early buds and leaves to the slime 
of deadly pools and the color of serpents’ eyes. 

So with all the shades of suggestion infinitely diverse that 
weave the mystery of color with our daily thought and 
speech and touch the artist’s work in some of its vital quali- 
ties. Harmony and adaptation have a practical meaning to 
the lower creatures who conform their fur, feathers, down, 
scales, to their environment. Thus they enter more se- 
curely into their world and hide themselves from their foes. 
The transformations of a single day, the harmonies and 
contrasts wrought under light and shadow, the mysterious 
dyeing processes under the sun’s magic that enter into 
nature’s web,—these secrets the artist spends his life in 
learning or trying to learn. There is spiritual significance 
imparted by every shade. The impression gains upon us | 
from this study that the whole of nature is but a vast 
theatre for the display of the divine mind. No aspect of it 
is devoid of spiritual significance. Otherwise nature would 
mean nothing to us, for we read into it as much as we draw 
from it. The mental and emotional reaction makes the 
artist. He depicts not what he sees, but what he perceives. 

So with form. The ideal perfection we know from the 
departures from it in the monstrous, the grotesque, the 
mean, the vulgar. We long to free the nymph from the tree, 
They are 
a challenge to his endeavor. For him a palpitant, hidden 
life fills the world, which is to be released by genius. It is 
all crudely and suggestively there in Nature’s workshop; 
and the image of things not realized, but waiting, fills his 
days and nights with dreams and unrest. Mystery is the 
background of all our hearing and seeing, our weighing and 
judging. The something that is not told, only hinted at in 
the story, is the important thing both in nature and art,— 
the interaction, the give and take of the inner and outer 
worlds. The savage knows words he dare not speak; but, 
were he to speak them, the secret would not be told. It is 
the same with the human face. The likeness may seem 
perfect and yet not reveal the whole man or woman, or the 
best or worst that is in them. The child in the picture may 
be innocent and rosy and yet have none of the subtile charm 


an ‘ 
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of: childhood, the typical and representative side. The 
realities of manhood, womanhood, and childhood, lie far 
away from the obvious,.in the higher realms of interpreta- 
tion. 

* _ It is said that the writer should be impersonal, should 
keep himself out of his book; but there is no escape from 

| revelation. The book will perhaps confess many things he 

4 


would like to conceal. Style is something that cannot be 


defined. What is refinement but an innate perception that 


answers to a quality of the soul, distinction but something 
that separates and bears a private mark? The rudest lines 
made by a savage on a clay utensil show an impulse to 
impress a pattern which exists in the mind on a retaining 
medium, an impelling power to get beyond the ostensible 
low uses of things. From such low ground has grown mani- 
fest the hidden world of ideals. Our language is full of 
translated meanings and hints that aim to impress person- 
ality and sentience on the things that rightly have neither, 
save as they receive them from the human consciousness 
~ that colors all things, clothes all things, with its own attri- 
‘butes and emotions, compels to the creative effort through 
the medium of art, the effort to reveal through types and 
images the beauty and profundity of the soul. Literalism 
and sensationalism are the great enemies of this impulse. 
The realist, who would gladly live only in what he believes 
to be the actual, finds the solid ground cut from beneath his 
feet. His actual takes on the coloring of his own mind, and 
is not the actual of his neighbor. He cannot eliminate 
imagination from his being, nor the tricks of mental projec- 
tion. His real world is as illusory as the one he aims to 
: have left. If it appears to him ugly and repulsive, this, too, 
is a mystery. The sinister colors are probably in large 
: measure projections of himself. Mystery envelopes us. 
: We are cradled in it. We cannot escape. It holds us in its 
‘ 


fine, subtile meshes. Without it our lives would have no ex- 

tension. It is the perspective of being in which lie the 

immortal hopes of the future, the power that makes us 

coworkers with God in all that is stimulating and creative. 
New York. 


ee Ee eaten the. olny Remedy 


BY MAJOR CHARLES H. WILLIAMS. 


Trusts are a natural outgrowth from the present civiliza- 
tion, a something needed in the progress of things under the 
advances made and making for the welfare of the people. 
All large combinations of money and ability for any purpose, 
such as railroads, banks, etc., are trusts as well as those 
commonly so called. If there are methods in their manage- 
ment, anything in any way, detrimental to the people, they 
come from methods of the present civilization, permitted by 
and chargeable to those having education, ability, and in- 
fluence, who failed in their duty to the people, their fellow- 
men, from which failure came the wrongs of the trusts and 
all other wrongs. 

Trusts, so much condemned by the people of this nation, 
which came among us in recent years, following, growing 
out of, our wonderful prosperity, came also to England and 
other nations of Europe. They are condemned largely be- 
cause of their great strength in money, a commodity sought 
after with energy, industry, and perseverance by people 

generally. Especially here in this nation, each and all, with 
_ here and there an isolated exception, strive to the utmost to 
accumulate it in large amounts; but by probably some wise 
provision of nature only a small number succeed in obtain- 
- that for which they are constantly laboring, and only a 
small minority become possessed of it, even to that degree 
ym aS competency. Very large numbers of the strug- 
lers after money, which means the people generally, become 
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envious of and prejudiced against those who become suc- 
cessful as large money-getters and also against others who 
succeed in becoming prominent in government affairs. 

Under these conditions, ministers and other educated 
citizens have been, from the pulpit, the platform, and by the 
pen, condemning in strong terms the trusts, those people 
possessed of millions in money, also the prominent in gov- 
ernment affairs and the courts, charging the trusts and the 
millionaires with having accumulated their money by violat- 
ing laws, underpaid wages, robbing the poor, and with cor- 
rupting and controlling the legislation of the country in their 
own selfish interest and against the people, likewise corrupt- 
ing the courts. 

This teaching has been in progress for some years, even 
before the coming of trusts, and pursued with such untiring 
energy in recent years that many of our people, perhaps a 
majority, have become possessed of a belief that all success- 
ful men, either in the accumulation of money or in becoming 
prominent in the affairs of government, are ready to resort 
to any means to obtain their ends. ... 

Among ministers, educators, and the educated men and 
women of a people, who are or who should be leaders of the 
people, there should be many, thoughtful and considerately 
disposed, who will pause and look out from their special 
duties, taking a broad-minded, generous view of the situa- 
tion, condition, habits, and practices of the people, taking 
into consideration many things known to be facts which are 
seriously detrimental and retarding the elevation and better- 
ment of people here in this world. 

It is beyond doubt a fact that should now be well known 
that, when boys or girls reach the age of maturity and many 
years before that time, it is entirely useless and a great 
waste of time to attempt to remove them, generally speaking, 
from the inheritance that came to them at birth and the early 
or home education; that only a very small minority of the 
children of a state-receive true moral training, such as will 
lead them to deal justly, respect the rights of others, do unto 
others as they would like to be done by. ‘The great major- 
ity inherited and have been and are being educated unfortu- 
nately, coming up with very little, if any, true moral training, 
growing to maturity, bringing forth children inheriting as 
they did and educated as they were, if not more unfortunately. 
The struggle to maintain the family, the present school edu- 
cation, the local and general environments, are teaching the 
youths of the land to get money, and no true moral training 
as tothe proper use of money. They are being taught to 
strive to become capable men and aspire to positions of 
prominence in the government and otherwise, without being 
taught the real duties incumbent upon those occupying such 
positions,— of duty solely to the people and nation, regardless 
of self. And is it not a further fact, beyond a question, 
that the time to teach to the best advantage is in early youth, 
in childhood,— is it not in reality the only time to teach in 
the best and true interest of the growing child and in the 
best interest of all the people? ... 

Is not the remedy demanded a true moral training, pro- 
vided by the State for all the children of the State,— a moral 
training to commence in the early years of childhood, con- 
tinuing through all the school years, such that all the chil- 
dren will become in time well grounded in the character- 
istics of the best of men and women, thus providing in time 
a class of men and women, comprising the great majority, 
of trustworthy character in all respects, to occupy the 
places, as they pass away to the Beyond, of all who are now 
committing wrongs against the people, doing so on the prin- 
ciple that an ounce of preventive is worth far more than a 
pound of cure? 

To accomplish this grand result, legislative enactments 
should be had, similar to those providing our present school 
system, authorizing true moral education as a part of the 
present school work; and, being the most important part 
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of a child’s education and much more difficult to teach, it 
should have the same, if not more, attention than is now 
given to the present school education. 

If trusts, other corporations with large capital, and the 
millionaires have been and now are doing harm, wronging 
the people by their methods of accumulating money, are 
not those wrongs properly chargeable to the ministers, the 
educators ard the educated and influential generally, who 
are, in reality, conservators of the public welfare? They 
have in the past, as now, failed to make themselves familiar 
with the cause of these harmful proceedings, of other 
wrongs and injustice suffered by the people, neglected sadly 
their duty to those who naturally looked up to them in not 
so doing, and leading the people to remove the cause, which 
is the failure to provide a proper moral education for all 
the children of the State. 

Having neglected an important duty in the past, it is now 
incumbent on them to suspend all further condemnations of 
wrong they are clearly responsible for, and make amends 
for past neglect of duty by immediate and prompt efforts 
to lead the people into outspoken and persistent demands 
for the necessary legislation to provide all the children of 
the several States with that moral education so essential in 
true manhood and true womanhood,— a necessary character- 
istic of all good citizens, one that would be a corrective of 
all wrongs suffered by this people, black or white.— /enni- 
more Times. 

BARABOO, WIs. 


Will Congregationalists Reunite ? 


The Channing Club, whose members are young Unita- 
rians of Boston and vicinity, recently discussed the Unity of 
Congregationalism. Addresses were made by Rev. J. C. 
Perkins of Portland, Me., a Unitarian, and Prof. G. F. Moore 
of Harvard Divinity School, a Congregationalist. Both ex- 
pressed their belief that Unitarian and Trinitarian Congre- 
gationalists will ultimately reunite. Is such a union prob- 
able? 

It does not lie within the horizon of our vision, Yet we note 
some signs that it may be approaching. One of these is the 
unimpassioned discussion of its probability by representatives 
of both bodies. Not many years ago Unitarians would have 
repudiated the suggestion. Those born in that denomina- 
tion rejoiced in their birthright of freedom from ecclesiasti- 
cal bondage and theological superstition; while those who 
had left the Congregationalist fellowship for the Unitarian 
spoke fervently of their escape out of horrible fears and de- 


lusions. Congregationalists, on the other hand, regarded a 


departure from their ranks into the Unitarian fold as a de- 
plorable lapse from Christian faith. It was not unusual for 
Congregational ministers to refuse to take part in any official 
service, even a funeral, with a Unitarian; and an exchange 
of pulpits with one —a very rare event— was regarded by 
many as a betrayal of a sacred trust. 

These conditions are certainly changing. The Unitarian 
of to-day is an exception who denies to the orthodox believer 
intelligence and at the same time sincerity in his belief. The 
Congregationalist, as a rule, does not deny that Unitarians 
possess some measure of the essential Christian graces,— 
faith, hope and love. There is a vital mustard-seed of fel- 
lowship nourished between both denominations. The invita- 
tion of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting to Rev. Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, president of the Unitarian Association, to address it 
on the Federation of Congregational Churches was an impor- 
tant event in New England Congregational history; and the 
cordial reception given to him last Monday morning, with 
the unanimous expression of sympathy with the spirit of his 
address, suggests that the open expression of Christian fel- 
lowship between the two bodies may not be remote. 
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Another sign of this approach is the modification of theo- 
logical dogmas going on in both bodies. Unitarians are 
growing more positive in their emphasis on doctrines which 
both denominations hold. Congregationalists are asserting 
less positively the doctrines concerning which the two 
bodies differ. Unitarianism was formerly largely a nega- 
tion. Dr. Channing said that in its beginning it was “a 
protest of the understanding against absurd dogmas rather 
than the work of deep religious principle.” Unitarians de- 
nied the total depravity of man, the Deity of Christ, and the 
forgiveness of sins through the substitution of his death 
for the punishment of the sinner. 

But Unitarians have mostly ceased criticising the theology 
of the orthodox. They are turning their attention, rather, 
to discover their own spiritual need and how to satisfy it; 
and with growing frequency we hear in their sermons and 
published articles the spiritual note to which the deepest 
yearning in us turns a grateful ear. On the other hand, 
Congregationalists no longer affirm as a dogma the total de- 
pravity of the human race, while they give greater emphasis 
than formerly to the humanity of Christ as the manifestation 
of God, and are less insistent in defining the exact process 
of the mind of God in forgiving sin than that his forgiveness 
should be known and accepted. Unitarians meanwhile are 
exalting the Christ far more than formerly, and confessing 
their need of his constant presence and power in order to 
live his life among men. And the most earnest and gen- 
erous disciples of Christ in both bodies find his name a 
touchstone which reveals in them a common sympathy, as- 
piration, and purpose. 

One more sign may be mentioned of the mutual approach 
of these two denominations. Both. agree in simplicity of 
worship and in maintaining freedom from ecclesiastical con- 
trol. They hold that the highest type of Christian character 
is developed through the independence of the local church 
and the fellowship of such churches. And both bodies are 
awakening to a new sense of the importance of fellowship. 
It may be that the coming religious conflict is to be between 
ritualism and episcopacy, on one hand, and the liberty of the 
individual worshipper and of the local church, on the other. 
In such a conflict Congregationalists and Unitarians will be 
found side by side. It may be that their theological differ- 
ences will disappear in a common loyalty to one Master and a 
united purpose to maintain the Christian liberty of each one 
of his disciples. May the day be hastened when Congrega- 
tionalists shall be one in faith and work! — Congregation- 
alist, 


The Supernatural. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


The avowal made by Prof. James in his latest book, that 
he belongs among the supernaturalists of the “ piecemeal ” 
type, is a very significant utterance. It means, in the ordi- 
nary language of religion, that he believes in “ special provi- 
dences.” Of course, he is accused by certain of the sect 
called scientific of being ready to swallow any tale of 
miracle that is offered him. He is said to have accepted 
spiritualism, telepathy, and everything else that is an abomi- 
nation to the commonplace mind. ll of which is about as 
much to the point as the question that was put to the Aboli- 
tionist in early days,— “ Do you want your daughter to marry 
a nigger?” 

There is no evidence that Prof. James has “swallowed ” 
anything more open to contradiction on reasonable grounds 
than the assertion of our greatest poet,— “ There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy.” ‘The false charge that one cannot be a super- 
naturalist without giving himself up to indiscriminate belief 
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io miracles has been most industriously worked in recent 
years, and one may hope that it is about worked out. 

All theists at least believe that within the mechanism of 
things there resides a conscious intelligence, directing the 
forces of the universe to ends of its own choosing. To this 
extent we are all supernaturalists. We do not conceive of the 
universe as a mere blind machine, but assert the existence of 
an indwelling spirit which is above nature as a guiding and 
directing power. 

Beyond this, however, is the question as to the sufficiency 
of this mechanism to fulfil the purposes of an indwelling 

spirit. Does God act exclusively through the laws he has 
established, or does he sometimes find it expedient to act 
otherwise than in accordance with the usual sequence of 
events? There can be no doubt of the attempt of one 
school of thought to interpret existence in purely mechanical 
terms, thus leaving the idea of God an entire superfluity. It 
would seem that a certain number of religious minds have 
met this challenge by an attempt to establish the belief that 
the perfection of the mechanism of nature is the one taken of 
infinite wisdom, and that God never acts outside the laws he 
has ordained, because the law provides always the wisest 
method of action. 

If we make this a question of fact, and bring forward in- 
stances in which natural law does not explain what has 
occurred, we may be told that such events are due to the ac- 
tion of other natural laws not yet discovered by the human 
mind. In this connection it may be well to refer to Prof. 
Shaler’s article (partly reprinted in the Register), in which he 
calls attention to the exaggerated idea of law as frequently 
held by men of the present day. In truth there is no warrant 
either in fact or reason for a great deal that is said about 
the action of law. 

We may grant, however, for the sake of the argument that, 

‘so far as the outward world is concerned, the laws of nature 
do suffice to fulfil the purposes of an infinite mind, and that, 
as a matter of theory, God finds no occasion, so far as the 
outward world is concerned, to produce results outside of nat- 
ure’s usual order. But, when we come to the life of humanity, 
a new element is introduced. Our moral consciousness tells 
us that we are free spiritual beings, that our action is not 
wholly the product of law, but is in part at least the result of 
an original and creative power of choice. It is difficult to 
conceive in what other sense we can call ourselves “ children 
of God.” If we are altogether what he makes us, we are 
among the things that he has created. The power to make 
ourselves what we desire to be is what stamps us as being, 
in the deepest heart of us, of the very nature and substance 
of Deity. 

Now, if we are thus free, then no system of laws which an 
infinite wisdom could plan would entirely suffice as the me- 
dium of God’s dealing with humanity. Even the All-wise 
cannot surely tell what the choice of his free child under 
certain circumstances will be. He cannot provide through 
a great immutable system for all the contingencies that arise 
out of the complex life of the race of men, if we add to the 
infinite number of factors entering into their being this God- 
like gift of free will in choosing, moment by moment, which 
way they will turn. 

When we can establish a system of laws that will answer, 
even for a hundred years, to meet the needs of our society 
without being revamped and reinterpreted, we may make that 
the basis of belief in a divine government which never needs 
to vary from its strict line of precedent. So far as we can 
now judge, it is not possible for God to govern the world of 
men without meeting special situations, from time to time, by 
special interpositions of his creative power. 

The notion that such supernaturalism commits us to be- 
lief in any kind of preposterous absurdity that may be alleged 
is simply moonshine. To what extent divine influences, so 
to speak, slip through the meshes of law and fate, and when 
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(if ever) the threads of that network are temporarily broken, 
are questions for each one to decide according to the evi- 
dence laid before him. We may cringe a little under that lash 
which the holders of mechanical ideas of existence know how 
to apply. On the other hand, we have some right to say, on 
grounds of observation as well as of theory, that a religion 
which makes its boast of having abandoned entirely belief in 
the supernatural will ultimately be buried beneath the con- 
tempt of mankind. 
Boston, Mass, 


Gospel of the Fields. 


Have you ever thought, my friend, 
As daily you toil and plod 

In the noisy paths of man, 
How still are the ways of God? 


Have you ever paused in the din 
Of traffic’s insistent cry 
To think of the calm in the cloud, 
Of the peace in your glimpse of the sky ? 


Go out in the growing fields 
That quietly yield you meat, 
And let them rebuke your noise 
Whose patience is still and sweet. 


They toil their 2ons; and we, 
Who flutter back to their breast, 
A handful of clamorous clay, 
Forget their silence is best ! 
— Arthur Upson. 


Divinity of Jesus. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Rev. Dr. Burrell of New York City is reported to have 
said in a recent sermon that, ‘if any man denies the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, he is antichrist and the doctrine he teaches 
is antichrist.” This is a case of non sequitur. It does not 
follow, by any known law of logic, that any one who denies 
that Jesus was God is in any way opposed to him as a 
teacher, or, if you choose to so phrase it, a savior of men. It 
would be a very strong assertion for any man to make that 
James Martineau was more of an antichrist than the most 
earnest and devoted orthodox preacher, Rev. Dr. Burrell 
himself. We have quite passed the day when denunciation 
of this sort can carry weight with those whose minds are 
purified and souls uplifted by such preachers as Channing. 
The Doctor farther says, ‘‘The denial of the divinity of 
Christ was taught by the agnostics; and, since their day, by 
many other heretics, under many different names. We have 
it to-day in Unitarianism. Any teacher in the Christian 
pulpit is antichrist when he denies that Christ is God.” 
We are not sure but that the larger part of those who are 
styled Unitarians could say in very emphatic terms that 
Jesus is divine. They would probably wish to add that all 
is divine which is permeated with the spirit and purpose of 
the heavenly Father. Historically, we do not care to differ 
from the broad and impertinent assertion which we have 
quoted. Unitarianism certainly does date very far back. 
We do not forget the fact that Jesus himself was a Unitarian. 
If any one wishes to know by what steps Unitarianism was 
crushed out of the early Church, by the ambition of bishops 
greedy for supremacy, he has but to turn to any church his- 
tory. Let him read the life of Saint Augustine. 

For a long time Unitarianism was the ascendant doctrine 
of the Christian Church. The arguments used against it 
were very much, in spirit and language, like the words at- 
tributed to our New York critic. “John,” he says, ‘ pro- 
nounces the denial of Christ’s divinity a lie; and for the man 
who denies it he has another word. John calls him a liar. 
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The reason why he denounces this heresy is that it strikes 
at the very root of Christianity. You find me a man who 
denies the divinity of Christ, and you will find a man who 
denies every one of the fundamental truths of the Christian 
religion. That is why the doctrine of aftichrist is a great 
lie, and why the man who teaches it is the great liar.” We 
had supposed that this sort of language had passed out of 
the vocabulary of Christian ministers. The effect of it can 
certainly not be to greatly increase either the belief in the 
divinity of Christ or in the power of his spirit. Is not one 
of the problems involved in this assault, What is divinity? 
When did Christ become divine? Was it by the exercise of 
the best traits of humanity? Was it by birth or by his life? 
What is divinity? What does the Rev. Doctor mean by 
asserting that belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ consti- 
tutes Christian orthodoxy? Can you find in history any- 
thing more divine than that life which was given for the 
promulgation of Christianity, given unto the end? Does 
not that sublime story which begins with the proclamation 
of peace on earth, and ends at the cross, constitute real 
divinity? Or, in order to find the divine, must we get at 
some subtle and supra-natural personality, outside of nature, 
and wholly out of accordance with any other personality 
which we know? Has the Trinity any hold upon modern 
logic. Has it any necessary basis in the Scripture? Is 
it anything more than the abstraction of quarrelling coun- 
cils? 

To be entirely just with our vigorous ecclesiastic and 
critic, we presume that he is zealous for a faith which seems 
to him to involve the whole of Christianity. He has proba- 
bly built upon the so-called divinity of Jesus his whole theo- 
logical superstructure. Indeed, he says that the Unitarian 
denies every one of the fundamental truths of the Christian 
religion. Does James Martineau deny the fundamental 
principle of the Divine Fatherhood? Does he put out or 
shadow the Lord’s Prayer, or the Beatitudes, or the Para- 
bles, or the Golden Rule? Or have none of these anything 
to do with fundamental Christianity? Where shall we find 
the doctrine of immortality defended and expounded more 
ably than by such Unitarians as Fiske and Stockwell and 
James? But has the divine Fatherhood and immortality 
nothing to do with the fundamental? What fundamentals 
are denied by the Unitarians? It certainly cannot be attrib- 
uted to this class of Christians that they destroyed faith 
in the doctrine of a six-days creation, or in the fall 
of the original man, or in salvation through a bloody 
atonement. The decadence of faith in miracles has come 
about through modern science, and not at all through modi- 
fications of creeds. 

Can there be anything more empty than this so-called wor- 
ship of Jesus,—a worship which consists in nomenclature 
rather than in sympathy and co-operation? Worship origi- 
nated in tokens of love, in gifts bestowed by the living 
upon the departed. Ithas dropped into words. Primitive 
folk laid bread and meat on the graves of their fathers. 
These graves became altars; and in the early Church bread 
and meat were placed upon these altars or tables as sacri- 
ficial gifts. Socrates said to the Greeks, ‘ By sacrifice you 
do business with the Gods.’’ Are we to do business in these 
days with words or with deeds? Is our critic ready to give to 
Jesus not words merely, ‘but love and deeds and gifts,— gifts 
through charity toward his humble human brothers? If so, 
he will soon be able to see that the Unitarian is as much a wor- 
shipper as himself, and is not a liar. We love Jesus, love 
him as we love God, love him as the expression of charity 
and truth and mercy and hope. We will meet Jesus in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. We do not believe that John 
intended to call men liars who were honestly and sincerely 
laboring with Jesus in the work of salvation. Have we 
learned no nobler duty in these two thousand years of the 
Golden Rule than to hurl epithets at those who labor with 
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Jesus as the glorious brother of Humanity? Then had we 
better padlock our pulpits and spend our time in the slums’ 


of lost children of our God. 
CLinTon, N.Y. 


The Right of Way. 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


We find two sorts or sets of truths to believe,— logical 
propositions and vital principles, the one appealing almost 
wholly to the intellect, the other to all our powers of thought, 
volition, and emotion. Euclid deals with the one, Jesus and 
the prophets with the other. To believe the former, it is 
enough to see them demonstrated. Once the operation has 
been seen and understood, belief remains, though the particu- 
lar process be forgotten. Original work, however desirable, 
is not essential. To faithfully copy the old master is 
enough. Seeing is believing. Eye and brain alone are en- 
gaged, not necessarily the heart at all. 

But for belief in vital principles of things fundamental to 


ght living, the geometrical method is quite inadequate. 


Here first hard experience alone has final value. Seeing 
is not believing: knowledge will not suffice. .To the gift of 
eye and brain must be added the surrender of all other in- 
dividual powers. For the question is no longer one of mere 
facts, but of the true meaning of all facts. Pure intellect 
must yield first place to another and higher kind of purity. 
Intimate knowledge of the higher mathematics and a marked 
preference for evil habits are not necessarily contradictory 
terms. It is not impossible for a man’s soul to wander in 
dark places while his head is among the stars. No one 
doubts that things that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other; but, ever since Eve’s practical denial of the 
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fact, their generations have not failed who were slow to be- © 


lieve the much greater fact, that ‘‘the soul that sinneth shall 
surely die.”’? To make this belief our very own, to make our 
sin-hating souls supreme governors of our lives, we must take 
the way of Jesus and the prophets, and of all saviors and 
prophets of every race and time, who, no matter how far 
apart in time and space, are unanimous in affirming, by pre- 
cept and example, that for greatness of belief there is needed 
greatness of life. They teach us that the greatest beliefs 
are of the heart, not the head; and for the finding of 
them a man must put his heart into the quest. 

Here is the trouble: So many of us have not yet learned 
that the-kingdom of heaven cometh not with observation ; 
do not see why the whole matter cannot be worked out on 
the blackboard; cannot, understand that arithmetic will not 
suffice for the summing up of all the facts of the universe. 
Many there are who seldom or never attend any church 
service, never read their Bibles, seldom or never lift up their 
hearts to the Most High, seldom or never, even for one day 
in all the year, consciously and intelligently devote their 
energies to the business of the kingdom of heaven, and yet 
consider themselves entirely competent to judge in all re- 
ligious matters, and are even prove to be somewhat puffed 
up, airy, thrasonic, because of what they call the disinterest- 
edness, the scientific balance of their position. Finding in 
themselves little of faith and hope concerning the greatest 
things in the world, they assume that zero or pretty near it 
is the normal and only rational state touching these high 
matters, and tolerantly impute a disarrangement of the brain-’ 
cells to such as hold that faith and hope with regard to the un- 
seen in life and in death are of all things the most. precious. 

Much error of this sort would be done away with if men 
would exercise on religious questions that common sense 
which they are accustomed to show in other matters. No 
one expects a successful merchant, a man of authority in 
the world of commerce, to be equally accepted in the realm 
of science or art; and, on the other hand, the artist’s busi- 
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ness incapacity is proverbial. Whatever the other reasons 
that may be given for this, the one sufficient one is that each 
worker’s energies are so devoted to his chosen tasks that 
neither strength nor enthusiasm remains for other serious 
pursuits; and, without devotion, strength, and enthusiasm, 
belief, in an availing, compelling sense, is impossible. There- 
fore does the merchant believe that trade and commerce are 
the chief makers of civilization, while the artist presents 
even better arguments for his own profession, 

What is the conclusion then? Obviously enough, this: 
If a man would believe in the growth of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, he must busy himself in the affairs of that 
kingdom, cultivate a habit of true worship, face life’s mys- 
teries reverently, work prayerfully ; and, since life is real and 
the kingdom of heaven more real than any of earth, he must 
fulfil worship, reverence, and prayer by practising good will 
and charity toward all, by making the public good his main 
purpose rather than private gain, by choosing to do the 
humblest work rather than none, but none rather than evil, 
and helping to bear the burdens of many. Whoever thus 
obeys the laws of that kingdom and faithfully performs his 
duties as a citizen therein will surely see its splendors rise 
from amid life’s mists, and feel its invisible walls fencing 
him around. 

To believe in the overruling presence of God, we must 
make for ourselves lives into which God may fitly enter. 
Every one believes most in that to which he most yields him- 
self. If, then, we yield ourselves and our powers to the 
highest and best that we know or can conceive of, we are 
preparing, whether we know it or not, for a higher revela- 
tion. For every such volition is a step toward God, and it 
is wonderful how fleetly the soul can travel when given its 
way. Love is born of service. Each one, then, must serve 
the time and place in which he is. There, not elsewhere, 
will God appear to him, If dull days of drudgery be ap- 
pointed him,— and all work worthy of the name brings many 
such,— there, most of all, is he likely to find his God. For 
God dwells not in temples made with hands, but in a realm 
built of a human heart’s brave patience, unselfish, unstinted 
sympathies, toils, self-denials, and losses made good by still 
unfaltering trust. 

Much is heard in these days about our ignorance of a 
future life. It is the old foolish fallacy over again, We 
cannot reduce the universe to the limits of the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid, and, therefore, will hold no belief 
concerning it, or altogether disbelieve it. Now it is barely 
conceivable that in some deep, dark valley of life a human 
heart might turn to Euclid for a rod and a staff of comfort; 
but the conception is difficult to form and more difficult to 
hold. Literally, from time immemorial the thoughts and 
desires of men, at pinch of need, have run far otherwise; and 
in every age brave men, and true, looking wearily beyond 
the hard-fought field, beyond the horizon line, beyond all 
time, have found in the thought of God peace and rest to 
their souls, and in the deathless hope of a hard-won en- 
trance to his blessed presence the only satisfying solution of 
their heavy problem. ‘I shall be satisfied when I awake in 
thy likeness,”’ is one of the heart-cries of humanity. But no 
mathematical process known to earth could have revealed 
to the Psalmist the profound fact of which he spoke. Only 
by deep searching of his own heart and a hardly contested 
quest for the divine vision beneath the sober gray of every- 
day life could he have learned it. He may have sought it 
far afield where he had no earthly business to be, as did Sir 
Launfal; but, if so, only such bitter disappointment as the 
knight suffered was his reward, until he had returned to 
lovingly fulfil the unlovely-looking duties from which he had, 
knight-like, perhaps, so gayly and boldly ridden away, This 
is the only sure way of access to the divine revealings. 
Only they who will to share God’s pains can participate in 
his pleasures. 
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4 
God is not Dumb. 


God is not dumb, that he should speak no more; 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor; 

There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find; but he who bends 
Intent on manna still, and mortal ends, 

Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit. 


— James Russell Lowell. 


The Right Uses of the Bible.* 


BY ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND, PH.D. 


If we would use the Bible rightly, we shall first treat it 
reverently, as is the due of every great literature, but with 
no other reverence than that inspired by its age and worth. 
And we will apply to it the same canons of criticism that 
would be applicable to any other ancient literature. Second, 
we shall bring to aid us in our study all possible helps from 


-chronology, authorship, conditions of the time, from science, 


comparative religion, Assyriology, and the Higher Criticism. 
Third, we will see to it that ¢ime is given to the subject in 
proportion to its importance. Fourth, we shall take care 
that, while the beginnings of the study are made by the 
young and immature, provision shall also be made for 
scholarly study in mature years. Fifth, to this end we shall 
set earnestly about training teachers at least as carefully as 
we train teachers of English literature. Sixth, the text of 
our study will at all stages be the Bible itself, not manuals 
about the Bible. 

So much in general as to me/hod: now a more specific 
word about the matter of our study. For the young chil- 
dren what better than to take the Bible as a story-book, our 
text-book to be a compilation entitled “ All the Best Bible 
Stories.” This text book will have an introductory chapter, 
to be carefully studied, in which we shall classify all stories 
as either fact stories or imagination stories, these latter 
classified again under the various heads, only three of which 
classes we shall find in the Bible; namely, parables, legends, 
including miracles, and a few short novels, or novelettes. 
We shall point out further that all stories, whether of fact 
or imagination, are told for a purpose, to understand which 
we shall usually need to know something about wg told the 
story, when, and under what circumstances. Since we want 
to find out all we can about these Bible stories, we will ask 
after each one, What kind of a story is it, a fact or an 
imagination story, and, if the latter, whether legend or 
parable? Who wrote it? When? Under what conditions? 
For what purpose? And the dass will try to find answers. 
Now we are ready to begin the study of our stories. These 
will, wherever possible, have a heading to indicate their 
character. For instance : — 

The Story of Creation. The effort of a far-away people to 
explain how the world came to be. 

The Garden of Eden. A story of disobedience. 

Cain and Abel. A story of envy and anger. 

Our Bible story book ended, we shall pass on to biography ; 
and here we have a rich field before us. If any father 
would like his son trained into the spirit of the nobler 
strenuous life, he will find no better material for such train- 
ing than the lives of the great statesmen-prophets of 
Israel, who watched with unfailing interest the signs of the 


* From a paper read before the New York League of Unitarian Women, 
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times, and, whether in kings’ palaces or as shepherds on 
Judean plains, took their lives and fortunes in their hands, 
and, standing before kings, declared a ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,” in favor of what they believed to be the right course 
ethically. 

If any mother would like to set before her daughter ex- 
amples of noble womanhood, she will find them in Miriam, 
the poet-sister of Moses; Deborah, the wise judge of Israel ; 
and Ruth, the loyal friend and daughter. 

If we would teach our children what may be accomplished, 
even under physical weakness and great opposition, we will 
find an illustration ready to hand in the life of Paul, the 
missionary preacher and second founder of Christianity. 

From biography we turn naturally, in the order of develop- 
ment of the child-mind, to the history of Israel,—a history of 
especial religious value in that its events seemed to the Is- 
raelites not simply happenings among men, but divine provi- 
dences of God. 

A most helpful accompaniment of this story, biography, 
and history study would be a travel-study course, with lan- 
tern-slides, illustrating the geography, manners, and customs 
of the Israelitish people. Suchalantern-slide lecture course 
we have used with great profit to church and Sunday-school 
in our Toronto church the past year, the monthly lectures 
illustrating the Sunday-school lessons of that month. If we 
would have our young people know how deeply Bible thought 
and imagery permeates our modern life, I know of no 
better way than to put into their hands a collection of 
photographs of paintings and sculptures having Bible 
themes, and let them familiarize themselves with the event 
artistically portrayed, together with its whole environment, 
with a view to a critical decision as to the truth of the paint- 
ing or the sculpture to the story, or an exhaustive list of 
Bible allusions culled from English literature, or a list of 
social customs and legal enactments that can be traced to 
Bible sources. 

To study the Bible as a record of the Evolution of Re- 
ligion or as a contribution to the science of comparative 
religions, we must have older pupils than are usually found 
in our Sunday-schools, And why should we not have? I 
once saw an ideal Sunday-school. It was in a church where 
the pastor and his wife were both ordained ministers. And 
they were putting the whole of themselves into their work, 
he caring for the preaching services and she for the Sunday- 
school. The congregation was a large one; and at the 
close of the morning service I noticed that few people left 
the church, but, instead, gathered into little social groups. 
When the signal struck for Sunday-school to open, these 
groups seated themselves; and, with the children who came 
in to take the places of the departed elders, the: Sunday- 
school was about as large as the congregation had been, 
for each of these groups of people who had remained 
proved to be a regular Sunday-school class. This gives a 
hint of where we might and ought to find students for the 
higher branches of Bible study. 

What shall we do with the war records of the Hebrew lit- 
erature,— Joshua and Judges, Chronicles and Kings? I 
certainly should not make the use of them that Mr. Sheldon, 
ethical culture lecturer of St. Louis, makes, in his recent 
Unity Sunday-school lessons, of the conquest of Canaan; 
namely, tell the horrible story of the butchery of men, 
women, and children, with the surely unethical apology that 

_the people were so very wicked that “the Lord over all” 
saw nothing else to do but to exterminate them,—an apology 
that has been made to do duty in certain bloody wars of 
conquest in the twentieth century after Christ as well as in 
the twelfth century before. 

But is any mother willing to have such a war of conquest, 
a shame and disgrace to our Christianity as well as to our 
American ideals and antecedents, justified morally to her 
children, on the ground that the conquered people were so 
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wicked or so inferior, judged by the conquerors greedy for 
possession of their lands, that there was nothing to be done 
but to brutally exterminate them? Instead of Mr. Sheldon’s 
use of the war books of the Bible, I would accept as the 
right use that made by our early Unitarian missionary of 
the fourth century,— Ulfilas,— who carried the gospel to the 
Visigoths, and translated the Bible into their language. But 
he omitted from this translation all the war records, saying, 
‘This people are already too fond of. war; and I will not 
re-enforce their brutal passions by any ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ 
to its atrocities.” And with the war records I would place 
Ecclesiastes, with its materialistic and pessimistic views of 
life. 

No Bible study can be considered complete without at 
least one careful reading of it, consecutively, from beginning 
to end, or, perhaps, better still, a reading through in true 
chronological order. Three chapters a day, with six on Sun- 
day, will take one through the Bihle in a year, though two 
years were better; and I am convinced that no better work 
could be done by our scholarly Unitarian ministers than to 
become leaders of such Bible-reading clubs organized yearly 
from among the older young people of the parish. Even 
Browning and Ruskin and Tennyson clubs, valuable as they 
are, might well give place sometimes to these Bible-reading 
clubs. 

Last among the forms of Bible study which I want to sug- 
gest — and I place it last as the culmination of all that has 
gone before —is the study of the Bible’s religious master- 
pieces. In this study, chronology and authorship will play 
an important part, since it will make a very great difference 
with our understanding of the text whether we consider all 
of Isaiah as written by one man in one era or by two men at 
very different times, Daniel as written nearly six centuries 
before Christ or in the second century B.c., Genesis as the 
work of Moses in the thirteenth century Bc. or as a com- 
pilation of old legends made by unknown authors eight cen- 
turies after Moses, John’s Gospel as the work of the beloved 
disciple or of an unknown author of the second century a.p. 
In this masterpiece study let us have a series of manuals, 
the book itself that we want to study being printed separately 
as a single small volume. 

This masterpiece study might be fitly accompanied by a 
search for the mountain peaks of Israel’s spiritual vision, 
from the grand utterances of the second Isaiah and the 


Psalms to the words of the Prophet of Nazareth and Paul’s © 


chapter on charity. If these are studied in connection with 
the greatest utterances of other great religions, we shall 
have found a true measure for the inestimable value of this 
Bible of ours. ; 

Is there any justification, it may be asked, for any such 
careful and exhaustive study of the Bible as I have out- 
lined? Our English literature abounds in noble and inspir- 
ing utterances of religious thought, in poetry, sermon, 
biography, essay, and story. Why not give these to our 
children as text-books? They are products of our own 
civilization, and would thus need no special preparation for 
their understanding. I answer, Had we no Bible, one 
would, without doubt, be now in process of formation, by 
the selection and combination of just such religious litera- 
ture as has been referred to. But the Bible is Here, and 
must be reckoned with. It has been the source of moral and 
religious teaching and inspiration through all the Christian 
centuries. It has thus become inwrought into our moral and 
religious life and thinking, as well as into our art and lit- 
erature, law and international relations. Moreover, it was 
written in a language remarkable for its terseness and 
directness, by a people to whom religion was the central 
thing in life; and it was translated into our mother tongue 
before the terse, strong Anglo-Saxon words and forms of 
thought had given place to the less simple and more in- 
volved Latin words and constructions. The Bible, there- 


largely with ourselves. 


work of religious instruction. i 

_ Moreover, this Bible, to ninety-nine hundredths of the 
Christian world, is not the “ Bible of to-day,”’ but the Bible 
of four hundred years ago, the divinely inspired and infallible 
word of God, to be accepted as the infallible rule of faith 
and conduct. I think no one thing stands so directly in the 
way of the acceptance of our more rational religious thought 
as this infallible inspiration theory. And I know of no 
other so good way to meet and combat this theory as by a 
rational study of the Bible itself by a large body of our 
young people, thus enabling them to meet the advocates of 
a superstitious reverence for the Bible, and to be able to 
show through a thorough acquaintance therewith, in the 
light of modern scholarship, the untenableness of this in- 
fallible theory. If we love our liberal faith, if we believe that 
it, more than any other, is the gospel needed in our modern 
life, then we ought to be willing to serve it in this practical 
way of Bible study. As a result of such study we should 
find new meaning in the words of Emerson : — 

People imagine that the place which the Bible holds in 
the world it owes to miracles. It owes it simply to the fact 
that it came out of a profounder depth of thought than any 
other book.’”’ Those other words of Emerson are also eter- 
nally true : — 

“ Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 


Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe. 


“ The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 
The word by seers and sibyls told, 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


Che Pulpit. 


Cultivation of Personality. 


BY GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


A living soul.— GEN. ii. 7. 


Commendation is welcome to all of us. If we say other- 
wise, we deceive ourselves —or worse. We are not averse 
to favorable comment concerning appearance, manners, and 
other externals, if apt and in good form ; but, most ofall, we 


‘appreciate the praise which pertains to the real self,— to the 


personality, strength of mind, character. This is entirely 
proper. Everything in the world from molecule to mountain 
is known, and known only, by the force of some kind which it 
exerts ; and the soul is no exception. It desires to make 
itself felt as a power, as a reality in the midst of the greater real- 
ity of all life. Although our special sphere of influence, more- 
over, may be determined somewhat by circumstances over 
which we have no control, yet the degree of that influence rests 
I shall speak to-day of two qualities 
which render the personality strong, attractive, manly, and 
Christian,— qualities which it is within the power of each one 


_of us to cultivate and enhance. 


‘The first of these qualities or characteristics is reason. I 
do not mean by this mere absence of lunacy, a tolerable or 
relative sanity, nor yet simply or especially the power to 
argue, to wield the syllogism, or to construct philosophies, 
but something deeper and better,— the ability to see things in 
their relations, to have a proper perspective of men and 
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things, ourselves included. This is a rare quality; in its 
perfection at least, as rare as faultless eyesight. In this 
marvellous age of ours the most extraordinary privilege 
which comes to all alike is extended vision. We see around 
the world. The telegraph is a telescope which brings all 
the events of the day within range, and the newspaper and 
magazine like the microscope magnify them to the vision. 
The result is easy acquisition of general information, which 
often passes for mental culture. Men see around the world, 
and fancy that they see through it; they know facts concern- 
ing men, and think they understand human nature; they 
grasp a tew hypotheses or science, and, lo! the problem of 
the universe is solved. When, however, we appreciate the 
political genius and legal aptitude of the Romans, the phi- 
losophy and art of the Greeks, to whom the earth was a flat 
and limited area, with slow and uncertain knowledge of its 
occupants and events; when we learn that Immanuel Kant, 
one of the very few of whom it can be said that through him 
the whole course of subsequent thought was changed or 
directed, never travelled one hundred miles from his birth- 
place; when we remember that Gen. Greene, next to Wash- 
ington the great military genius of the Revolution, wrested 
his education from half a dozen books, and that Abraham 
Lincoln never attended school,— we are led, not to decry edu- 
cation (for this were madness), not to belittle the advantages 
of our own time (for this were folly), but to reflect that, after 
all, there is something older and better than the variety of 
superficial knowledge which the concentration of the world 
renders so easy; and that is thought, reflection, meditation, 
the solution of the personal problem, and that strength of 
character and life which results therefrom, 

The man who, above all others, was the originator of our 
dual idea of government, of our national Constitution with 
its delicate balance of state and nation, each in its own 
sphere supreme, James Madison, possessed no arts of the 
orator, no so-called magnetic power. He influenced and con- 
vinced, John Fiske tells us, through pure intelligence. 
There is a wonderful force in this, and no wonder; for it is 
the foundation of everything. Feeling may bring the tem- 
pest and the thunderbolt, but afterward surely come the pure 
atmosphere of intelligence and the clear light of perception. 
Its relative power is equal, too, in affairs great and small. 
It may sometimes be slow, but it is sure. -By this emphasis 
on mental power we do not seek to make all men book- 
worms and all women blue-stockings and all children ab- 
normally precocious, nor to advocate a cold intellectualism of 
demeanor and life. Let us have all the emotion and inten- 
sity of purpose possible, but let us start right ; and this is 
only possible through a sanctified reason which shall seek 
above all to see things just as they are, and not through pre- 
judice to exalt our selfish impulse to the position of axio- 
matic truth. 

How attractive is that personality which is always reason- 
able, which is able to place itself in the centre of a situation 
and see all sides, and then add its power to the natural and 
just solution of the problem! How, then, may we cultivate 
in ourselves this admirable, this divine quality ? 

First, in general, by not living in two dimensions, by 
not merely looking in all directions toward the horizon, 
but by digging into the soil of life, that we may find its 
hidden gems of truth, and by looking upwards, that we may 
gain inspiration,—the inspiration to do justice and love 
mercy, which is, after all, the secret of the proper use of 
intelligence. 

Second, by following the precept of the apostle to the 
Gentiles : ‘* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 

Theology in these days seems to be in ill repute, chiefly 
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because we associate the term with dogmatic creeds and 
bigoted assertion. But he who follows the injunction of 
Paul, who thinks, profoundly thinks, of the truths of relig- 
ion, of justice, purity, loveliness, and virtue, both in ab- 
stract principle and in common practice, will. formulate 
for himself a practical theology, which, while not perhaps 
philosophic in form, will be profound in the true philosophy 
of life. There is great efficacy in constant thought of the 
ideals of righteousness. 

The second quality, the cultivation of which develops a 
personality not only strong but attractive, is reverence. I 
know what ideas are usually associated with this word. We 
think immediately of some mystical, transcendental, unde- 
finable feeling, distinguished chiefly by overpowering awe. 
But, while we cannot reverence that which we can thor- 
oughly understand and work out for ourselves,— for, I take 
it, unknown possibility is always a factor in producing this 
lofty emotion,— the feeling has a practical, common though 
never commonplace value. My definition may be peculiar 
to myself. Nevertheless, I believe it to represent the sub- 
stance of this somewhat misunderstood term in its largest 
application. Reverence consists in the feeling of the value 
of things, of those realities which seem to us the highest 
and greatest and most significant. The objects of rever- 
ence may vary somewhat; but, in general, we all should feel 
thus in view of nature, the human soul, the Infinite Power, 
and in a certain measure toward all life. 

To appreciate the value and significance of a thing is the 
soul of reverence. When we have added this to reason, we 
have laid the foundation and indeed have gained the inspira- 
tion of righteousness, All innocent life, every harmless sen- 
tient creature, should be the object of our regard. Beyond 
the necessities of man it holds a title to the term of its 
natural existence. The vivisectionists in England, in reply 
to their opponents, asked why suffering might not be prop- 
erly inflicted on lower forms of life in the interest of science, 
so long as in chase and sport there were continuous and 
wanton slaughter and suffering. The only reply is that two 
wrongs do not make a right. Neither the millionaire nor 
the nobleman, nor the senator, nor any other person, holds 
a special license to slaughter the animal kingdom beyond 
the desire for food; to jerk the fish from the water to 
drown in the atmosphere, or for mere pleasure to bring 
down the bird on the wing, in some inaccessible spot to die 
a lingering death. The Calvinist may possibly find sanc- 
tion by some passages of the Old Testament; but the 
humanitarian, the lover of nature, can hardly justify 
himself. 

The great practical value of reverence as it has been 
defined, however, appears in its application to human 
souls, the appreciation of the value, the possibilities, the 
depths of suffering, the heights of exaltation, inherent in 
them. It is what we call regard for others, based on a true 
idea of what these others really are. There is no other 
solvent of selfishness, no better antidote to prejudice. This 
high appreciation of the values of life alone can make 
effective the dictates of the reason. Many a man, most 
men perhaps, see the true relations of persons and things 
far more than they conform to them or fashion their con- 
duct by them. I remember a vane on the steeple of an old 
New England meeting-house, which seemed to point almost 
invariably in the wrong direction. It was supposed to be 

So rusty that it could not easily turn. It was found, how- 
ever, on investigation, that the vane followed the wind; but 
the indicator below was loose, and the letters showing the 
points of the compass swung at random. It is thus with 
many of us. Our intelligence, pure and simple, is all right: 
our intellect points unerringly ; but our prejudices and our 
selfishness are not under. control, our immediate ae ag 
is warped, and our acts become unchristian. 

We have all noticed how many persons who may claim even 
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great power of reason are often practically unreasonable. It 
is because they have not the complementary faculty of rev- 
erence. Let this be added, and they attain the quality of 
reasonableness. Reason and reverence unite to produce in 
the soul what Matthew Arnold has called “the sweet reason- 
ableness of Jesus.” Reasonableness is next to godliness: 
energized by moral purpose, it is supreme righteousness. 

Ninety years ago to-day the wreck of the Grand Army of 
France in its retreat from Russia reached the banks of the 
Beresina. The bridges had been destroyed; rapid and icy 
flowed the river current; the fields glared with snow and ice ; 
the mercury itself almost congealed; three Russian armies 
were approaching from different directions to surround the 
fugitive army. Through lack of foresight the bridge material 
had been destroyed a few days before; and Napoleon and 
his marshals, summoning the engineering corps, between one 
and two thousand in number, laid the situation before them. 
In that desperate condition all compulsion was impossible ; 
but such was the reasonableness of those heroic men, such 
their reverence for their commander and for the grand army 
of their country, that they consented without hesitation to con- 
struct bridges across the river at any sacrifice to themselves. 
And for forty-eight hours they stood up to the armpits in the icy 
waters, with almost no nourishment, working at their task 
till the bridges were completed and the greater part of their 
comrades passed over in safety; and the pathetic sequel,— 
only two out of the entire number, the historian tells us, 
survived. 

War is a direful perversion of human energy, yet it often 
brings out the noblest and most heroic in man. Could we 
to-day in the arts of peace, in the so-called trivial and com- 
monplace things of life, possess a tithe of the reasonableness, 
devotion, consecration to the welfare of others, exhibited by 
those heroic soldiers of France, society would be recon- 
structed, the atmosphere of the civilized world would be 
changed. 

We are wont to say that we would have in our religion a 
union of reason and reverence: let there be that union, not 
only in our thought of God, but in our thought of man, in the 
near end of religion, common life. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Demand of every common thing of life, whether it be your 
body or your money or your daily experience, that it shall 
bloom into fine results in your own soul and in your influ- 
ence on the world.— Phillips Brooks. 
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Let the Great Shepherd lead; and by winding ways, not 
without green pastures and still waters, we shall climb in- 
sensibly, and reach the tops of the everlasting hills, where 
the winds are cool and the sight is glorious——/ames Mar- 
tineau. 
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This is the beginning of all Gospels,— that the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand just where we are. It is just as near 
us as our work is, for the gate of heaven for each soul lies 
in the endeavor to do that work perfectly William C. 
Gannett. 
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He only really lives whose interests go beneath the sur- 
face, who has gone up into the heights and down into the 
depths, whose heart beats in unison with the great heart of | 
humanity, who weeps for the world’s pain and suffers for its 
sin, who has tasted the fulness of unselfish love, who has 
swelled with mighty hopes, who has burned with divine in- 
spiration—C. /. Perry, 
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THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Journal of the President. 


JANUARY 1. Journeyed to New York, and spoke on the 
morning of Friday, January 2, at the meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women in All Souls’ Church, on 
the “ Organization of our National Work.” 

January 3. Errands in New York in relation to the 
Channing statue, the Emerson celebration, and the affairs 
of our churches and missions. 

JANUARY 4. Preached in the morning at Rutherford, 
N.J., and in the afternoon a sermon of dedication at Hacken- 
sack, N.J., where in the evening I renewed old friendships. 
I served the Hackensack church as minister in charge for 
three months in 1897, at the beginning of the enterprise. 

January 5. Spoke briefly at the Ministers’ Lunch at the 
Reform Club, New York, on the “ Works and Hopes of the 
Association,” and later returned to Boston. 

January 6. Took an early train to Fairhaven, Mass., 
to give the address of dedication in the new parish house. 
This service of dedication of a wonderfully beautiful build- 
ing was dignified and impressive, and a real event, not only 
in the community, but in the life of our fellowship. 

JANUARY 7. Went to Providence, and conducted the 
vesper service at Brown University. Spent the evening in 
receiving calls from students anxious to consult the preacher 
on religious themes. 

January 8. Attended the opening lecture of the inter- 
esting course on “The Pioneers of Religious Liberty” at 
the First Church in Boston. 

January g. Took part in the services installing Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson at the Austin Street Church in 
Cambridge. 

JanuARY 11. Preached the sermon of installation for 
Rev. P. H. Goldsmith at the First Church, Salem, Mass. 

JANuARY 12. Spoke briefly at the Boston Association of 
Ministers, and attended the meeting of the First Parish Club 
in Cambridge. 

, January 13. All the morning meetings of the com- 
mittees, and all the afternoon the meeting of the board of 
| directors. Board meeting days are full of mingled pathos 
and exhilaration. So much to do,-so little to do it with! 
Such greatness of opportunity, such poverty of resources! 
It is a happy task to bid eager workers go forward, to 
encourage this society to live and that one to be born and 
the third to be housed, to send out ambassadors, to order 
books printed and tracts distributed, to send aid to the 
churches and schools that carry our message; but it is very 
hard to have to reject applications for aid that deserve a 
better fate, to deny to faithful ministers the opportunities 
of missionary service they legitimately crave, to bid societies 
impatient to build churches to go more slowly, to warn 
new societies eager to be born to wait until we can provide 
the swaddling-clothes. If the ministers and laymen who 
are impatient of quicker and larger results could have a 
term of service on the board, they would perhaps discover 
how hard it is to make steam without heat. 
seek aid and are denied could see the patient solicitude 
with which claims are debated in the committees and the 
care with which selection is finally made, their disappoint- 
ment might not be so imbittering. The directors cannot 
create power: they can only administer what the churches 
supply. Unless each individual coal gives out its generous 
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heat, no skill of engineer, no perfection of mechanism, can 
generate the force which produces movement and accom- 
plishes results. 

JANUARY 14. Attended the meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, where Dr. Savage was the speaker. 

JANUARY 15. Attended the Thursday lecture by Presi- 
dent Faunce. 

January 16. Meeting of the Joint Committee with the 
Universalists. An interesting discussion. 

January 18. Preached in the morning at North Easton 
and in the afternoon at Eastondale, Mass. 

JANUARY 19. Spoke in the morning to the Ministers’ 
Monday Club on ‘“ What I want to see accomplished this 
Year.” In the afternoon presided at a meeting of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Boston celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Emerson. 

January 20. Conferred with the executors of the Mack 
estate in regard to the final settlement of the bequests to the 
Association, and in the evening spoke at Cambridge to 
the teachers and workers of the Cambridge Social Union. 

JANUARY 22. Attended in Pilgrim Hall a meeting in the 
interests of the new Institute of Religion which is to con- 
vene in Chicago in February. Attended the lecture in the 
First Church, and in the evening took part in the discus- 
sion at Brighton at the meeting of the Harvard Divinity 
School Unitarian Club. 

January 26. Presided at a meeting of the Emerson 
Anniversary Committee, and in the evening attended the 
dinner of the Channing Club. 

JANUARY 28. Went to Hopedale, Mass., and spoke at a 
social gathering of the Hopedale parish. 

JANUARY 29. Went to Clinton, Mass., and addressed 
the Worcester Conference. The Worcester Conference 
sets a high standard for all our conferences. Its sessions 
are largely attended. It is ably officered and efficiently 
administered. Returned to Boston in time for the Thurs- 
day lecture. 

January 30. Went to Natick, Mass., and took part in 
the dedication of the new church building, an admirable 
example of what good taste, skilful direction, and generous 
zeal can do in the way of church building, without undue 
cost and without debt. 

The officers of the Association have not attempted to 
make their journals tell the detail of daily work. Only 
the public meetings are tabulated. The long interviews 
with discouraged ministers, the untangling of tangled 
lines, the restraining of the rash and the stimulating of 
the sluggish, the prevention of folly, the furnishing of such 
practical wisdom as we possess to the inexperienced or the 
impatient, the devising of helpful ways and means,— these 
cannot be catalogued. 

A friend, however, has said to me that it would increase 
the interest of this journal if I could outline what happens 
at my desk on one of the days given to desk-work alone. 
Let me take the record of one typical day of the past month. 
Reference to the Letter-book shows that I wrote letters to 
Prof, Eerdmans of Leyden, Holland, about the meeting of 
the International Council in September, and sending to him 
official announcement of the appointment of the American 
delegates; to Prof. Noa in Havana, about his course as 
the representative of the Association in Cuba; to the 
minister of the church in Leominster, Mass., expressing the 
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sympathy of our fellowship of churches in the loss by fire of 
the fine old meeting-house and the hope that the church 
will meet the crisis bravely and generously; to the five 
members of the Publication Committee of the Association, 
giving each an abstract of the report of the publication 
agent submitted to me on January 1, and asking for the 
comment of the members of the committee upon the recom- 
mendations of the publication agent; to the secretary of 
the Boston Meeting of Congregational Ministers, accepting 
an invitation to address the meeting in Febroayy on “ The 
Federation of Congregational Churches”; to the compiler 
of the new hymn-book, which is soon to be available for use 
in our churches, about hymns and tunes;. and two letters of 
a personal nature in reply to inquiries from ministers. 

Of visitors to the office there came first the secretary, the 
treasurer, the field secretary for New England, and the publi- 
cation agent,— each with something to report or some prob- 
lem to discuss; then calls from Dr. Savage of New York, 
Dr. John Coleman Adams of Hartford, Conn., from two 
perplexed ministers from Eastern Massachusetts, and from 
one orthodox minister in the critical stage of transition 
from the old to the new. 

In the intervals of calls and letters, time was found to pre- 
pare the first copy of an important circular to the directors 
in regard to some resolutions that are before the board and 
to read and correct sundry pages of proof. ‘“ Something 
attempted, something done.”” Enough to make a full and 
happy day’s work even if without the relief of public speech. 


Journal of the Secretary. 


The month of January has been spent in the vicinity of 
headquarters with but few public engagements outside of 
Sundays. 

January 4. I preached in the morning at Quincy, and at 
4 PM., spoke at a vesper service under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at Cohasset. 

January 8. Preached the sermon at the installation of 
Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr., at West Somerville. 

January g. In company with the New England field 
secretary and Rev. C. J. Staples made an address at the 
annual gathering of the church at Franklin, N.H. 

JANUARY 11. Preached in the morning at Sharon, and 
in the evening spoke at a meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation of Young People’s Religious Union at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

January 12. Addressed the Branch Alliance at Weston. 

JANuaARY 13. Occupied all day with the meetings of the 
directors and their committees. 

January 18. Preached at Milford, N.H. 

JANUARY 22. Attended the meeting of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Unitarian Club. 

JANUARY 25. Preached at Saco, Me. 

JANUARY 27. Met in New York City Mr. Kokuichiro 
Masujima, a lawyer from Tokio, Japan, to transact business 
with him relating to the property owned by the Association 
and used for missionary purposes in Tokio. 

January 28. Conducted the King’s Chapel noon ser- 
vice. 


Some Interesting Instances in New England. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. BADGER. 


The most important parts of a month’s accomplishment of 
a department field secretary naturally consist of the dull 
routine and tangle of “ little things,” which lack dramatic in- 
terest perhaps almost in exact ratio to their real signifi- 
cance. 
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More interesting to the gerieral reader may prove a few 
selected instances of church enterprise within this sec- 
tion, the story not so much of things I have done myself as 
those I have had the privilege of seeing along the way, while 
doing other things. In an independent congregational body, 
rather given to the over-emphasis of self-reliance and indi- 
vidual effort, much that might reasonably be rated mission- 
ary work and having a keenly interesting denominational 
significance is wrought out quietly, but strongly, in indepen- 
dent stanchness of service, with hardly more than the ap- 
proval and encouragement or slender advice of the depart- 
ment secretary; and these to him may be the most gratifying 
evidences of healthy conditions in his department, while he 
himself may be busily held to those multitudinous “ other 
things ” that have short stories, but cumulative worth. 

I. When I first came to Boston, the church at Stoneham 
was in a most discouraged condition. It had recently lost 
an esteemed pastor. Various circumstances conspired to 
bring about local demoralization, and the somewhat irregu- 
lar supply of its pulpit by bright but inexperienced students 
from Divinity School had not sufficed to keep the interest of 
the people strongly enlisted. Services were finally sus- 
pended, and the church closed. It remained closed for a 
year, with little hope among the people of its reopening. 
Winter before last, however, the pastor of the nearest Uni- 
tarian parish, Rev. H. C. Parker of Woburn (also secretary 
of the South Middlesex Conference), of his own accord, and 
with scant encouragement from anybody else within or 
without Stoneham, began afternoon services there, and 
very quickly gathered a considerable congregation, and so 
infused the people with courage that in the spring of 1902 
steps were taken to secure a settled pastor. The right man 
seemed to be found in Rev. William Lloyd, who assumed 
charge in June, and threw into the work an energy of ser- 
vice and rare ability of mind that soon wrought out most 
satisfying results. Congregations that nearly fill the church 
gather every Sunday morning for religious worship. All 
the various elements of the natural constituency of the 
parish have been harmonized in eager enthusiasm of in- 
terest. A good Sunday-school has been organized; parish 
finances have been brought into a healthy and stable con- 
dition; the women have been exceptionally successful with 


a recent fair; and probably at no time for many years has. 


the church so vitally justified its existence to its community 
or to the conference to which it belongs as at the present 
time. 

Three points give significance to the interest of the story. 
First, no missionary money from outside was needed or 
asked for to bring this good result about; and the reviving 
impulse came not from a denominational official, but from a 
neighboring friend. The interest of the field secretary was 
of course definitely enlisted from the first, and perhaps his 
counsel taken at one time or another; but the recupera- 
tive impulse was local, and the result more substantial on 
this account. Second, the minister working out the good 
work here was not the much-demanded “energetic young 
man.’ He has seen many years of active service, and has 
the advantage of full ripeness of maturity. Zhird, the 
method of reinvigoration has been in no wise sensational or 
of the “hustling” order. Effective preaching of more than 
usual ability, along strictly religious and practically Chris- 
tian lines, has been re-enforced by alert and tactful parish 
ministry ; and this was sufficient. 

II. In contrast with this story, let me present another of 
very different import. Surely, a church that looks back 
with long regret to the better days of the ministry of an 
exceptionally gifted and popular preacher, that has found 
the community in which it stands undergoing constant indus- 
trial changes, vitally affecting its own constituency, that is 
handicapped by an unfortunate debt, uncomfortably pressed 
for immediate payment, and utterly unable to support a resi- 
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dent minister or even to enjoy the ministrations of regular 
pulpit supplies, has good reason to become discouraged and 
throw up its hands in despair. But such is not the spirit of 
the church in Turner’s Falls, Mass. With heroic pluck it 
vigorously “ stands out to exist,” and in the real things that 
make a church vital is actually stronger to-day than it has 
been for a decade. The local conference to which it belongs 
arranges for evening services by neighboring ministers, when 
this is possible; but, whether this is possible or not, every 
Sunday morning the congregation comes together, a wide- 
awake Y. P. R. U. assuming charge of the services. Sunday- 
school is held together under the patient loyalty of faithful 
workers ; while all the energies of the Women’s Alliance, of 
course, with those of all the people, are directed toward 
throwing off the incubus of the depressing debt. While I 
have not the figures at hand, I remember my full surprise 
and satisfaction when they were recently told me,— the actual 
amount of money raised in a short time, the average number 
of those attending the lay as well as the regular services, the 
number of young people enlisted, the roll of the Sunday- 
school. Surely, no ministry could have been more effective 
for this loyal people at any time than this two years’ ministry 
of adversity and hard service, this “‘ ministry without a min- 
ister,” that has welded a people together in the best sort of 
church esprit de corps and denominational loyalty. 

III. An instance of somewhat similar pluck may be 
found in the North Middlesex Conference, at Tyngsboro, 
where another church, cumbered with a floating debt, has 
resolved not to expend more money for preaching until its 
obligations are discharged, but continues its regular morn- 
ing worship with lay services conducted by the Young 
People’s Religious Union. When so often churches believe 
that they must close their doors as soon as a regular resi- 
dent ministry can be no longer supported or services main- 
tained at the conventional morning hour or a bountiful 
appropriation from the American Unitarian Association se- 
cured, it is stimulating to know of these instances of genuine 
loyalty and devotion on the part of individual societies, 
refusing to be daunted by adverse circumstances. 

IV. An interesting story, too, is of that which happens in 
a little Maine village every winter, at Sullivan. A neat and 
comfortable union chapel, built mainly by Unitarian money, 
is shared the year through by the Methodists. In the sum- 
mer time Unitarian services are held, with a student from the 
Divinity School in charge. In the winter the only “ min- 
ister’s”’ preaching services held are those of the resident 
Methodist minister, whose salary is raised out of the contri- 
bution of the whole community, including the Unitarians, who 
are rather im the majority in the village surrounding this 
chapel. On alternate Sundays, however, lay Unitarian ser- 
vices are held; and a bright little Sunday-school, undenomi- 
national in character, and including all the children in the 
village, is conducted mainly by Unitarian women, using in 
part our literature and permeated wholly by our liberal spirit. 


I have tried to bring this little society into a circuit with 
other groups of liberal believers in the vicinity which shall 


make possible Unitarian preaching the year round, and this 


may yet come to pass; but meanwhile little fear need be had 


lest this faithful people shall slip the moorings of our body 
of faith or lose their zeal because only part of the year our 
gospel is preached by regularly appointed preachers of the 
word. 

V. Of the next instance I may speak a bit more modestly, 
not only because of my own part in it, but because it is still 
in the experimental stage. For several years the church in 
Winthrop has been in a discouraged condition, and nearly 
resolved to close on the resignation of its last resident pas- 
tor in the summer of 1901. Rev. Albert Walkley was per- 
suaded, however, to assume charge of the parish in connec- 
tion with his work at Marblehead, holding services in the 
afternoon; and considerable interest was aroused during 
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the winter following. As summer approached, however, it 
became manifest that afternoon services were not adapted to 
this community; and it was resolved in June to close the 
church for an indefinite period. After six months of 
‘suspended animation’”’ the New England field secretary 
resolved upon a personal attempt of revival, and offered to 
assume pastoral charge for a stated series of months, preach- 
ing as often as possible himself, assuming full direction of 
the Sunday-school, and devoting one or two afternoons each 
week to visiting the people. The response to this ministry 
has been most cordial and encouraging. Despite a series 
of inclement Sundays and the embarrassment of the coal 
famine, good congregations have attended services, a most 
promising Sunday-school has been gathered together, a 
wide-awake branch of the Young People’s Religious Union 
organized, the local branch of the Women’s Alliance infused 
with a new spirit of activity and more systematic method of 
work, and in every way a hearty tone of courage and hope- 
fulness manifested among those enlisted. Time only can 
prove the permanent value of the experiment, and the real 
test will come when money must be raised for the support of 
a resident minister; but under reasonably careful leadership 
I have little doubt as to the outcome, and have personally 
rejoiced in the opportunity of the experiment. 

VI. I cannot bear to leave out of the recital the story of 
our two frankly avowed missionary undertakings in New 
England which are prosecuted with the immediate support 
of the Association. Mr. Chappell’s work in Aroostook 
County certainly makes a most interesting story that has al- 
ready been well toldin these columns. The church at Presque 
Isle, which was closed for a year or more, is now in excel- 
lent activity and established on a firm basis of prosperity ; 
the new society organized at Fort Fairfield is soon to begin 
the building of its church, with all the equipment of a well- 
conducted parish; while at the mission stations at Blaine 
and neighboring villages, where Mr. Chappell conducts peri- 
odic services, promises of the ultimate development of regu- 
lar societies are good. The promptness with which the 
society at Fort Fairfield has reached the stage of church- 
building is certainly a personal triumph for the energy and 
wise leadership of Mr. Chappell, who has thrown himself 
into the task with splendid adandon of self-sacrifice and tire- 
less energy. . 

VII. The building up of the new society at Derby, Conn., 
under the leadership of Dr. Morgan, has been almost as re- 
markable, with greater local difficulties to contend with and 
a harder missionary soil for husbandry. The number of 
families enlisted has steadily increased: the respect and con- 
fidence of the community has been readily won to minister 
and his cause; and it is hoped that before summer a 
church building will be erected to give the prestige of a per- 
manent plant to the missionary undertaking here. 


Western Conference Notes. 


BY REV. F. V. HAWLEY, SECRETARY. 


January has found the Western secretary more in his 
office than any of the preceding months of his administration. 
He has, however, given three public addresses and attended 
ten board and conference meetings. No small part of the 
time remaining, after answering letters and doing the usual 
office work, has been spent in planning the details for a con- 
ference of Scandinavian workers in Northern Minnesota, to 
be held in February, and arranging for a visit during the 
same month to the Icelandic churches in and around Win- 
nipeg. 

The Sunday spent at Burlington, Ia., was made enjoyable 
by reason of the apparently growing interest and enthusiasm 
of the members of the People’s Church there. The member- 
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ship is not large, but they are beginning to wish for a build- 
ing of their own and to discuss plans for the erection of the 
same. 

Word comes from Rev. George Heber Rice at Pueblo, Col., 
that $1,000 has been raised toward the buying of a lot there 
upon which to erect a church building. At Quincy, IIl., 
Rev. Charles W. Pearson, formerly of North-western Univer- 
sity, has been elected pastor, and the society has just paid 
a $500 debt. The church at Quincy seems to be taking on 
new life, and the congregations are large and enthusiastic. 

It affords pleasure to report that the liberal churches in 
the West seem to be coming into closer sympathy with the 
ideals and aims of the conference. During the past month 
one more independent church has joined the conference, 
and another has signified its intention of doing se in the 
near future. 

At the last meeting of the board of directors, it was 
voted to accept the invitation of the First Unitarian Church 
of Milwaukee to hold the annual meeting of the conference 
in that city. The dates of this meeting were fixed for Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 12 and 13, 


eport of Rev. G. W. Stone, Field Secretary for the 
Pacific Coast. 


December was my last month as the minister of the 
church at Santa Cruz. It was manifestly impossible to do 
justice to the needs of this young church without neglecting 
the larger duties of my secretaryship. That compelled me 
to withdraw from the single church, that I might give my 
whole time to the field. December began with a visit to 
San Francisco, Alameda, Sacramento, and Stockton; rou- 
tine matters connected with the Pacific Unitarian and head- 
quarters; consultation with trustees of the church in Al- 
ameda, at their request, concerning a minister for their 
pulpit; and preliminary visit to the latter-named places 
to obtain knowledge as to conditions which would enable 
me to form judgment as to the advisability of the work 
there. The conditions are not now favorable for such 
work; but further examination may show that it is worth 
while to make another effort in those places where we once 
had churches, although they were never strong. The first 
week was spent in this work. The second was devoted to 
correspondence, parish work, and preparation for the two 
Sunday services. The third week, in addition to the usual 
work, was given to a visit to Watsonville and a study of 
conditions there with reference to new work; also a trip to 
San Francisco for various consultations and routine matters, 
preparations for Christmas service, and the congregational 
matters which needed attention in view of the change of 
ministers. The fourth week and remainder of the month, 
except one visit to San Francisco, devoted to final duties in 
parish at Santa Cruz. Preached last sermons as minister at 
Santa Cruz on the last Sunday of the year. Next day left for 
San Francisco for consultation with ministers and trustees 
and to look after the interests of the Pacific Unitarian. 

January, first week occupied with various preparations 
for attending the Southern California Conference. Left for 
Santa Ana, a journey of more than 500 miles, and spent 
the week at the conference, and in a visit to Redlands, 
where we ought to begin work very soon. On Sunday 
preached in the church at Pomona, to which pulpit Rev. 
George Fuller has just been called for three months’ service. 
Second week returned to San Francisco to attend meeting 
of the Unitarian Club of California, and then a visit to 
Fresno to arrange for the beginning of work there by Rev. 
Philip S. Thacher, recently of Salt Lake City. Then back 
to Santa Cruz, to find an accumulated mail which required 
several days’ steady work to answer. The last week began 
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with the supply of the First Church pulpit in San Francisco, 
to make it possible for Mr. Leavitt to accept an invitation 
to participate in the dedicatory services of the great church 
just completed at Stanford University. Work in and about 
San Francisco, and the usual duties of the office, occupied 
the last part of the month. 

The great distances in this department make all work 
more difficult, and the impossibility of having any perma- 
nent headquarters for work makes it necessary to devote 
an unusual quantity of time to correspondence. The va- 
cancies in our pulpits have been nearly provided for. 
There are no vacancies in California, Oregon, or Wash- 
ington. The churches in Helena and Great Falls, Mont., 
and in Boisé, Ida., have not as yet been filled. They are 
the only churches in the department without regular min- 
isters at this time. 


Report of W. G. Eliot, Jr., State Superintendent for 
the Pacific North-west. 


For January my principal task, over and above the regu- 
lar preaching and parish work at Hood River and Troutdale, 
has been the arrangement of a series of four services at Cor- 
vallis on alternate Sunday evenings, beginning January 25. 
It has been impossible to get an entirely convenient place of 
meeting for these services; and the preliminary arrange- 
ments have required several visits to Corvallis and many 
consultations, At our first service on January 25 there was 
a congregation of about fifty, with a dozen or more students 
from the State Agricultural College. I am quite sure that 
the four services will be worth while, even if we do not suc- 
ceed in establishing a regular preaching station. 

On January 9 I conducted college prayers at Corvallis, 
and addressed the student body. 

I attended the annual business meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Oregon on the evening of January 12. This club is 
composed of representative men of the community, as is the 
case with all of our Unitarian Clubs, and is gaining that 
sense of usefulness and power that has made so many of 
these clubs effective for our cause and the general good. I 
am not sure that the helpfulness of such associations is suf- 
ficiently recognized, nor is the general support always pro- 
portioned to the opportunities and possibilities. The suc- 
cess of the Unitarian Club of Oregon in its first year has 
been due to its zealous secretary, Mr. R. W. Wilbur, more 
than to any one else; and I am happy to report that he has 
been made secretary for the ensuing year. 

Rev. F. A. Powell, who succeeded me in the care of the 
Salem pulpit on December 1, has taken hold with fine zeal. 
I note some increase in the congregations, and good feeling 
in all quarters. I hope that Mr. St. John’s visit may be 
made the occasion of Mr. Powell’s formal installation to 
office. 

Every fortnight shows new accessions to our Hood River 
congregations. Building operations there have been de- 
layed by heavy snow, and are likely to be still further de- 
layed by lack of building material. 

My work this month has required me to travel nine hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles, and I have delivered ten ser- 
mons and addresses. 


Notes from the Field. 

At the December meeting of the directors 
of the Association the modest sum of $200 
was appropriated for missionary work in 
Western Pennsylvania. The way in which that work has 
opened is described in the following report from Rev, E, M. 
Wilbur, State secretary for Pennsylvania : — ; 
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_ « Dear Mr. St. John, —I should like to give youa short ac- 
count of what has thus far been accomplished at Sharon. 


As before reported to you, I spent some three days there 
late in the year, calling on people, looking over the field, 
getting the cause into the newspapers, etc., using all availa- 
ble means to work up the matter. The first three services 
we held were discouraging. Itseemed impossible even to get 
a hearing, not to mention keeping or increasing it. The 
nearness of the holiday season and the bad weather, however, 
probably had something to do with it. Then I sent down 
in the Christmas recess Mr. Stockdale, of the Theological 
School, a man of some experience in the field and a speaker 
of popular gifts. He did two or three more days’ work on 
the basis of what I had furnished him, and preached on 
Sunday evening. That was the last Sunday of the year. 
From that time on the attendance has grown steadily and 
rapidly. People of influence in the city have become 
heartily interested. Last Sunday evening the hall was 
crowded full, and some were turned away. 

Mr. Stockdale bas had them organize,— not a church as 
yet, but a provisional committee to have charge of local 
arrangements, including finances; and a pretty good sub- 
scription has been raised, considering the youth of the 
movement. I will not make rash predictions on the basis 
of six weeks’ experience; but present indications are that 
we have got a strong hold there, and that we are likely to 
maintain it unless something out of the ordinary happens 
against us. Prospects could not well be brighter, so far as 
they go. I am hoping that Mr. Morehouse, Mr. Stockdale, 
and I can have a conference next week, to take definite 
counsel for the future. I rather think that the best part, if 
not all, of the money appropriated for new work in Western 
Pennsylvania will be needed for the first year at Sharon. 
In that case the question is to be raised whether anything 
more (in view of the present success) would be available for 
working up a movement at Newcastle. The question might 
also be raised whether it would not be better policy to make 
the next move at Youngstown instead of Newcastle. It isa 
half larger, there are some indications that there is a better 
opening, and it can be more easily cared for by Mr. Stock- 
dale in conjunction with Sharon, since there are much better 
connections by both steam and trolley.” 

In response to this letter the secretary has been obliged 
to reply that the money in the treasury available for work in 
the Middle States this year has been all appropriated, and 
that, so far as the Association is concerned, the work at New- 
castle and Youngstown will have to wait a year. Again and 
again such replies have to be sent to different parts of the 
country. Larger contributions from our constituents would 
mean that our officers would in every good case be able to 
reply: “God bless you! Go ahead.” ; 


Denominational Interests. 


The passing of the Ladies’ Commission on 
oks for Sunday-schools and other libraries 
deserves more attention than has been ac- 
corded to it in the Regzster. For nearly forty years a group 
of intelligent and cultivated women have met together for 
the purpose of winnowing the books published for the use 
of children and young people, and recommending for town 
and Sunday-school libraries the books that are meritorious. 
A long succession of admirable lists has appeared. These 
lists have been sent to Unitarian Sunday-schools and to 
many libraries and private individuals, and have proved 
of inestimable value in guiding the selection of books for 
libraries and directing the taste of readers. 

The American Unitarian Association has always been 
glad to aid this good work by the small appropriation annu- 
ally required for the running expenses, and the directors 
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have always appreciated the loyal service of the ladies who 
have given to this task an equal fidelity and discriminating 
taste. The changes that have characterized Sunday-school 
libraries in the last twenty years, the practical disappearance 
of the old pietistic books for children, the establishment of 
excellent reading committees for most of the public libraries, 
have brought it about that the work of the commission is now 
either rendered unnecessary or is adequately performed by 
other agencies. The ladies feel that they are able to lay 
down the work. They have earned the grateful acknowl- 
edgments of the many children they have helped and 
friends they have served. 


With the aid of the Perkins Fellowship 
Fund the Association offers two fellowships, 
of two hundred dollars each, to students of 
theology who purpose entering the Unitarian ministry and 
who wish to pursue special courses of advanced study. 
Applications for these fellowships, addressed to the secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, should be deposited with him not later than 
March 31 of each year. The fellowships are awarded by 
vote of the Committee on Education of the directors of the 
Association. The applicants need not have received or be 
candidates for any academic degree, but must exhibit such 
natural gifts, attainments, and character as promise special 
fitness for the work they undertake. The fellowships are 
annually awarded, but may be held by one recipient for a 
term not exceeding three years. The holders of the fellow- 
ships may devote themselves to any special course of study 
approved by the Education Committee, and are in no way 
restricted in their places of residence. They may be:-called 
upon, from time to time, to give satisfactory evidence of 
their fidelity and efficiency, and are liable to lose their 
appointments by a vote of the Education Committee when- 
ever these evidences are unsatisfactory or whenever they 
may become, for any reason, unfit to hold the fellowships. 
The Committee on Education reserves the right to reject all 
applications. 


Perkins 
fellowships. 


All the societies accustomed to hold meet- 
ings in Anniversary Week in May in Boston 
have agreed upon a readjustment of the order 
of the meetings of the week; and, in order that the members 
of the different societies and the readers of the (Register 
may plan for their Boston visit well in advance, it may be 
well to set forth at this time the general programme. The 
exercises of Anniversary Week will begin on Sunday, May 17, 
with the unveiling of the statue of William Ellery Channing 
on the Public Garden. On Monday, May 18, the custom- 
ary order of meetings will still prevail,—in the morning the 
Ministerial Union, in the afternoon the meeting of the 
Women’s National Alliance, and in the evening the Social 
Reception at the Hotel Vendome. ‘Tuesday will, however, 
show a marked change from the custom of former years. 
The Berry Street Conference, heretofore meeting on Wednes- 
day morning, will hold its annual meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing. At mid-day will come the dinner of the Meadville 
Alumni Association, and in the afternoon the business meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association, with the election 
of officers, the reports of all standing committees, and the in- 
troduction and discussion of resolutions. In the evening 
there will be the Anniversary Sermon in Tremont Temple. 
Wednesday there will be morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions of the American Unitarian Association. Thursday 
morning will be given to the meeting of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society, the afternoon to the business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to the annual meeting of 
the Temperance Society, and to the public meeting of the 
Children’s Mission; and in the evening there will be the 
public meeting of the Young People’s Religious Union. 


Anniversary 
Week. 
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Friday morning and afternoon will be given to the meet- 
ings of the Unitarian Sunday-school Society, and the even- 
ing to the Unitarian Festival. The week will close on Sun- 
day, May 24, with the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Emerson celebrations are not likely to 
meals be confined to any single day. The actual 

birthday falls on May 25, and by common con- 
sent the celebrations of that day will be held in Concord. 
On May 26 the Free Religious Association at its annual 
meeting will celebrate Emerson, and there will doubtless be 
many other gatherings of interest and significance. The 
special attention of Unitarians is called to the meetings in 
Boston on Sunday, May 24. The morning celebration 
will be at the Second Church, where Emerson was once 
minister; and in the evening there will be a meeting in 
Symphony Hall, whereat the community will testify to the 
influence of Emerson in American thought and life. An 
address will be given by President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hale will act as chaplain, and Prof. Wood- 
berry of Columbia University will read a poem. There will 
also be choral music. This Boston celebration in Sym- 
phony Hall is in charge of a citizens’ committee, consisting 
of Hon. Charles Francis Adams; Thomas B. Aldrich, Esq. ; 
Hon. John L. Bates; Dr. Richard C. Cabot; Richard H. 
Dana, Esq.; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, chairman; William 
Endicott, Esq.; W. Cameron Forbes, Esq.; Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, Esq.; Col. T. W. Higginson; Samuel Hoar, Esq. ; 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale; Judge Marcus P. Knowlton; 
Joseph Lee, Esq.; Solomon Lincoln, Esq.; Hon. John D. 
Long; Judge William C. Loring; Judge Francis C. Lowell ; 
Edwin D. Mead, Esq.; George H. Mifflin, Esq. ; George R. 
Nutter, Esq., secretary; Bliss Perry, Esq.; Robert Treat 
Paine, Esq., President H. S. Pritchett; Ezra H. Thayer, 
Esq.; William R. Thayer, Esq.; Robert Winsor, Esq., 
treasurer; George Wigglesworth, Esq. 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


THE TRUE SCOPE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


I have naturally given the most emphasis in my comments 
on Sunday-School affairs to the responsibility existing in the 
church. The public schools are necessarily limited in con- 
veying religious education. My position is that we should 
recognize, fully and promptly, this distinction, and then pro- 
ceed to carry the educational power of the church up to a 
higher grade. There are two points that may well be consid- 
ered in this number of Word and Work. Those who are 
either opposed or indifferent to the present progressive Sun- 
day-School movement divide into two classes. 

The first critics are those who claim that the new educa- 
tional impulse secularizes the Sunday School. This charge 
arises from the fact that the wider plans of study branch out 
from the Bible into life, history, and ethics. This is an idle 
and useless objection. -If there is anything clearly decided, 
it is that one cannot understand the Bible by studying- that 
‘book alone; and, further, that Christian character cannot be 
adequately formed without many contributing influences 
which are to be found outside of the text of Scripture. 

It is an old familiar cry, always heard in the past when an 
expansion of religion took place, that the result would be a 
secularization of religion. In a worthy sense, no doubt this 
does take place; but these critics assume that there is a 
degradation involved in the process. The real result is that 
religion is taken out of ecclesiastical seclusion, and put 
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into vital relation with this working world of ours. It is a 
part of the movement Jesus inaugurated. If this is “ secu- 
larization,” then it is to be approved. But the critics prob- 
ably mean that in the widening and enrichment of study 
religion becomes alloyed and weakened. ‘This charge is to 
be distinctly denied. Christian teaching is strengthened by 
the broader methods. Instead of building character on nar- 
row foundations, the young man or young woman is asked to 
lay deep and wide the elements of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

It is time we threw away some of this traditional nonsense 
concerning religion. ‘Ihe real enemies of religion are those 
who view it in a sentimental, emotional manner, and resent 
all efforts to introduce a clearer understanding and a more 
intelligent view. Allthis springs from the venerable custom 
of accepting the Bible on faith, whatever that may mean. 
The very first efforts to study it carefully were pronounced 
dangerous. While a great deal has been conceded, yet there 
are those who still suffer from the timidity of the past. * 

The admittance of intelligence into the human mind does 
not secularize. Those must be weak, indeed, in religious 
qualities who cannot employ reason. It is true that the dis- 
tinct work of the Sunday School is moral and religious nurt- 
ure. This cannot be accomplished by a jealous suspicion 
of those natural allies,— thought, reflection, investigation, 
study. It seems to me that there is more secularization of a 
Sunday School when it spends hours and days on small his- 
torical and business details of Hebrew history than when it 
gives itself to the inspirational consideration of noble lives, 
world events, and great reforms. Those who have not a good 
ethical training lack the sustaining fibre for religious faith. 
It is true now, always has been true, always will be true, that 
out of the heart are the issues of life. Sentiments and emo- 
tions are primary and controlling. But how about the chan- 
nels through which these religious elements shall pour? 

The second class of objectors to the new Sunday-School 
movements are those who believe that the public schools 
can accomplish everything. Such individuals see in the free, 
full development of the day-school adequate resources for 
training character, creating citizenship, and confirming re- 
ligion. There is a great deal that can be said on this side, 
and I readily grant that much more can be accomplished 
than has been brought out. 

For instance, as Mr. Balliet of Springfield, and others, 
have said, the public schools can and ought to teach the 
main facts of Hebrew history, the chief details regarding the 
geography of the Holy Land, and many other simple mat- 
ters of knowledge which would be a preparation for Sunday- 
School study and a great help. There would seem to be 
nothing doctrinal involved in such instruction. Beyond that 


_also there are possibilities by which a teacher could point to 


the noblest examples in the world, considered not for mere 
success, but for their Christian traits of character. I sup- 
pose in this direction a great deal more can be done, more 
thoroughly and systematically, than has been attempted here- 
tofore. But I am convinced that the direct use of the Bible 
in the public school is an impossibility in our republic. 

I have recently referred to the thoughtful article by Prof. 
Carruth on “ The Limits of Religious Education in Public 
Schools.” I need not go over that ground again. I can 
understand the protest that is made in some quarters against 
those who are claiming for the public schools a great respon- 
sibility in moral and religious education. The public 
schools were not set to the task of doing the work of the 
church and the Sunday School. They ought never to be 
made substitutes. Coworkers they should at all times en- 
deavor to be; and, because they have failed in this respect, 
we have come to what one may call acrisis. The dangers 
ahead are so serious that thoughtful people are rousing to 
meet them. We may then discard both parties as occupying _ 
untenable positions, The first set of critics keep the 
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Sunday School from its rightful growth and expansion, and 
the other critics would do away with the Sunday School and 
trust to the public school system for religious training. 

The situation is, then, challenge and cheer to Sunday- 
School workers. The challenge calls for deeper earnestness 
and wider methods. The cheer greets us in the fact that we 
are absolutely needed. 

The training school of the church will more and more 
take cognizance of three guiding objects. I might call them 
the three “Ps.” These are Psychology, Pedagogy, and 
Personality. The necessity of relating the Sunday-School 
study psychologically to a child’s mind becomes more appar- 
ent as the work proceeds. The old-time error of dealing 
out the same lesson to different ages must be abandoned. 
We cannot expect miracles in the Sunday School any more 
than in the world at large. A lesson cannot be taken in and 
understood unless it is in the right form. More than that, 
the different ages in the child present different opportuni- 
ties. It is all wrong to work blindly at these avenues, mis- 
applying the material. It is not only a loss of time and of 
opportunity, but a positive injury. 

The second controlling consideration will be regarding 
Pedagogy. I do not nowrefer to elaborate, technical sys- 
tems of teaching. I am using the word “ Pedagogy” in an 
every-day fashion. Pedagogy is a science; but it is a self- 
evident science, growing out of common sense as well as 
learning. In other words, Sunday Schools have been made 
arid as a desert by dry, didactic teaching. On the other 
hand, they have been filled with life and interest by sensible 
methods. With such an object in view the teacher will bor- 
row from the public school habits sufficient aid to enliven 
ethical subjects and impress religious ideas. 

The third requisite of Personality is, to my mind, the 
greatest of the three. The frequent saying that the person- 
ality of the teacher stands for a great deal will have a new 
significance. Religious results are obtained more by lead- 
ership and human influence than by abstract argument. 
No teacher should allow his tools to come between him and 
the scholars. There should always be a dynamic force con- 
stantly felt in the class work. It is true in the public 
school this factor is recognized. The noble schoolmaster 
lives in the grateful memories of the school’s graduates. 
But in the Sunday School this is a thousand-fold more valua- 
ble. Any severe contrast between the thing taught and the 
same thing illustrated in the teacher ruins at once a helpful 
effect. 

I have stated these three “Ps,” because they help to 
make distinct the scope of the Sunday School as distinguished 
from the public school. And yet it may be said there is no 
distinction, because the same tests might well be applied to 
the public schools. Yet there is a deep difference. The 
accumulation of knowledge and the training of the intellect — 
the great aims of the public school — are not so imperatively 
connected with the three considerations above. The young- 
est child is storing its mind with certain elementary facts 
which have no special relation to psychical conditions 
or to personality. They are simply in one grade of a 
course of study. Scholars far beyond them in years 
will be doing the same thing at the same time, only 
on a higher plane of purely intellectual work. The psy- 
chological requisite I referred to must be understood 
in the light of sentiment, child development, and adoles- 
cence. So the pedagogical object is related to special 
reform and adaptation peculiar to the Sunday School. As 
for personality, there is a scope in the Sunday School which 
the day-school can never attempt, nor is it desirable. 

My final word is, getting back to the beginning of this 
article, that the way in which to meet the fears of the critics 
and the hopes of the friends is for the Sunday School to take 
a positive pathway of development. Along this way it will 
adhere to the main purpose which has always characterized 
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its history, while adding to its capacity by all possible im- 
provements. 


Loyalty to Institutions.* 


One of the most striking features of modern American life 
is the extraordinary multiplication, during the last few years, 
of patriotic and educational societies and clubs, especially 
among women. Apparently, we prefer to acquire knowledge, 
to do good, to be patriotic, not by ourselves, but together. 

And, certainly, the results are very striking. We see people 
studying history and art and science, as members of a 
department, who, if they did not belong to an educational 
club, would pay very little attention to those subjects. We 
see people digging away with the utmost delight at old town 
and church records, to whom, until they had acquired mem- 
bership in some patriotic society, such things were as dry as 
dust. Best of all, we see everywhere a perfectly marvellous 
growth of the sentiment of loyalty,—loyalty to institutions. 
I do not believe that any previous age has known anything 
like it. Loyalty to country, loyalty to the church, loyalty to 
noble causes,— these have existed in all times; but loyalty 
to the small organizations which spring up in a community 
has never been so marked as it is to-day. Such is the spirit 
of loyalty in these organizations that it is hardly necessary 
to consider the possibility that a person who has promised 
to do a thing will fail to do it. Things that commonly hin- 
der regularity of attendance,— rain, heat, cold, indisposition, 
indolence, other engagements, and so on,—these do not 
count among the members of modern societies and clubs. 
A few years ago we had come to believe that the ordinary 
mortal could not be expected to go out of a stormy evening 
except to a ball or a play; but the clubs have taught us to 
think otherwise, have shown us that bad weather presents no 
effective obstacle to loyal members in their search for knowl- 
edge. I have seen them plodding bravely through rain and 
mud to their lectures or class meetings, and have felt like 
thanking them for thus destroying the old delusion that 
nothing but amusement justifies a human being in exposing 
himself to the rigors of a stormy day. 

I need not dwell further upon the facts, with which you 
are more familiar than I, that go to prove the extraordinary 
strength of the spirit of loyalty to institutions among us. I 
rejoice in that spirit, so stanch and unswerving, that ani- 
mates thousands of men and women to worthy achievement. 

And yet, with all these proofs of a growing attachment to 
institutions among us, there is one institution toward which 
we must agree that the spirit of loyalty is diminishing in- 
stead of increasing. I mean the Church. It is generally . 
acknowledged, we all know, that the faithfulness which was 
once a characteristic of the whole community in matters of 
worship has fallen off in an astonishing degree. We all 
have our theories concerning the causes of this change. 
Some maintain that it is due to the decay of the belief in 
hell, others think that too much dry dogma is preached, 
others that the sermons are not adapted to the young peo- 
ple, others that they are not adapted to the men. Great 
blame is laid upon the Sunday newspaper and the trolley-car 
and the golf links. I dare say that all these things are 
operative in a greater or less degree; but to me the chief 
perplexity lies in the fact that, with all this wonderful growth 
of the spirit of loyalty to institutions in our time, the Church 
—oldest and most venerable of all institutions — has not 
shared in that growth. People have never been so sure as 
now that the best way to study, to do good, to be patriotic, 
is through organizations, through meeting together and 
working together; and yet they seem to question the value 
of religious organizations as means to an important end. 


—_—— 


* An address given before the Essex Conference, Nov. 12, 1go2, by Rev. Alfred 
Gooding. 
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How does it come about that those who declare that they do 
not know enough about the Bible to take charge of a class 
of Sunday-school children are yet able to instruct their intelli- 
gent and well-read contemporaries in some difficult branch 
of science or literature, which a few months ago they knew 
very little of? I see people spending untold time in looking 
up the data which entitle them to membership in a patriotic 
society. How much time do they give to acquiring the 
knowledge which as members of the Unitarian Church they 
ought to possess,— knowledge of its history and doctrines? 
We all know that it is perfectly easy to get delegates from a 
Women’s Club to go any distance to attend a State or 
National Conference, but in a period of ten years I have not 
been able to secure a single delegate to represent my parish 
at the annual State Conference of Unitarian Churches. _ 

What is the cause of it? In what respect are these socie- 
ties and clubs and orders superior to the Church? What rea- 
sons have they to offer why their members should be loyal 
which the Church has not? Let us compare the two for a 
moment, and see if we can find any sufficient cause why the 
faithful and energetic Daughter or Son of the Revolution or 
the industrious club member should not be the equally de- 
voted worshipper and parishioner. 

Speaking first of patriotic societies, whose energy and loy- 
alty have been so conspicuous of late, it may be said, I sup- 
pose, that their chief interest is historical, that they revive 
and cherish the noble deeds of the past and make us 
familiar with its great figures. They seek to find in the 
splendid achievements of our ancestors a source of inspira- 
tion for like performance to-day. 

But are they the only organizations that are capable of 
finding inspiration in the records of the past? What insti- 
tution has a better reason for seeking strength in its noble 
traditions than the Christian Church with its eighteen cen- 
turies of splendid activity, its wonderful achievements deter- 
mining the history of man, its innumerable great names, its 
martyrs, its scholars, and its saints? 

Shall not the Unitarian find a motive to faithfulness in 
the opportunity to spread abroad the noble doctrines of 
Channing and Parker and Martineau? Shall he not be as 
interested in knowing-and having others know the splendid 
struggle of Theodore Parker for human freedom as in re- 
viving the deeds of Revolutionary worthies? Or, to come 
still nearer home, can anything be more interesting and 
stirring than the history of an old parish, going back to 
times far anterior to the Revolution or even to the colonial 
wars? 

Let us ask ourselves next, What motive to loyalty among 
its members an educational club has to offer which the 
church has not? It would be said, I suppose, that peo- 
ple crave knowledge, instruction of all kinds, and that the 
club ministers to that craving, while the Church does not. 

Now, without claiming that the Church aims or should 

aim primarily at the instruction of its members in various 
branches of secular knowledge or that it could ever properly 
do the exact work of an educational club, it does seem to 
me that a modern church furnishes enough of such instruc- 
tion to entitle it to the loyalty of its members on the same 
ground that the club claims it; namely, as an educational 
organization. Such a church has its Sunday-school; and 
the curriculum of the modern Sunday-school is by no means 
confined to Biblical studies, but includes whatever branches 
-of human knowledge may serve and illustrate ethical instruc- 
tion,— history, philosophy, biography. The Church has 
also its various societies for study, which may and do take 
up any serious theme and pursue it as thoroughly as any 
class in a secular organization. 

It is not too much to say also that one of the main func- 
tions of the pulpit to-day consists in the imparting, not simply 
of religious instruction, but, at least indirectly, of secular 
truth. The preacher draws his illustrations and arguments, 
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not as of old exclusively from the Bible, but from history, 
science, art, whatever department of human knowledge may 
furnish him the material he needs. Read almost any ser- 
mon by a modern preacher, James Freeman Clarke, for in- 
stance, and you find yourself not only morally helped and 
inspired, but instructed, informed. You have acquired a 
certain amount of interesting and useful knowledge, certain 
facts of science or history. Sermons nowadays are not mere 
religious homilies, but convey to the hearer more or less of 
the same sort of instruction which he acquires in the lecture- 
room or the class-room, instruction in current events, in art, 
in history, in poetry. 

Considering these facts, may we not justly claim that the 
Church has a right to loyalty on the part of its members for 
the same reason, among others, that the club has it; 
namely, because it is an educational institution, because it 
tries to satisfy the craving for knowledge, to feed the hun- 
gry mind as well as the hungry soul? If you are loyal to 
the club because it instructs you, must you not be loyal to 
the Church for that very same reason, together with other 
reasons? 

Of course, I am not urging faithfulness to the institution 
in which I am specially interested at the cost of faithfulness 
to any other. I am only saying that, if you are faithful to 
that other because it helps you in a certain way, you ought 
also to be faithful to the Church which performs a similar 
service for you. 

Loyalty to the Church is based also upon considerations 
which are of vastly greater importance than any to which 
a secular organization may lay claim. A Son of the Rev- 
olution is faithful to his society because of its historic asso- 
ciations and interest. He must be faithful to his Church 
for the same reason. The member of a women’s club 
who is compelled to faithfulness by her desire to drink 
at the fountains of knowledge must, if she is consistent, 
stand by her Church, which is also capable of satisfying her 
intellectual thirst. But beyond these motives to loyalty, 
important as they may be, rise up those still loftier and no- 
bler motives by which, all through the ages, man has been 
led to be a faithful worshipper in the house of God, a faith- 
ful supporter of religious institutions. If knowledge of the 
sciences, of history and art, were the chief good in life, then 
we should need nothing more than the educational club, 
and the church might be turned {into a lecture hall; but 
greater than intellect is character, of more value the spirit- 
ual than the intellectual life, and so we have the religious 
society, claiming our loyalty partly on the same grounds 
upon which the secular institutions claim it, but chiefly be- 
cause it ministers, as no other institution can, to the deeper 
needs of human nature; to our sense of dependence and 
helpiessness in this extraordinary world, to our craving for 
light in darkness, for strength in weakness, for consolation 
in calamity. For such help we look to religion and its in- 
stitutions just as for intellectual help we look to educational 
organizations. If we are loyal to the latter because of what 
they do for us, because they feed the mind’s hunger, is 
there not vastly more reason why we should be loyal to that 
institution which has satisfied, and we believe is still capable 
of satisfying, the manifold needs of the perplexed and sor- 
rowful heart and the hungry soul? When I see what splen- 
did loyalty people are capable of to the serious and noble 
things for which our secular societies stand, I wonder that 
it should be possible to claim that loyalty to the Church, 
with its vastly greater and nobler interests, is diminishing. 
I am-sure that it must be a passing phase, that there can- 
not be permanence in a state of mind which ignores the 
most universal, the very finest and deepest, needs of our 
human nature and our common lot. 


End of the January “Word and Work.” 
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Eeonomic Facts for Practical People. 


1. A million dollar bills packed solidly, like 


leaves in a book, make a pile 275 feet high. 


One thousand million dollars, the price which 
Europe annually pays for armaments in time of 
peace, equal a pile of dollar bills over 52 miles 
high. This expenditure for the supposed pre- 
vention of war represents one thousand million 
days’ labor at one dollar a day, and this, be it 
remembered, every year, to enable each nation 
merely to hold its own. 

2. A second pile of dollar bills over 52 miles 
high represents the annual payment for inter- 
est and other costs of past wars. 

3- To these inconceivably large amounts 
must be added the earnings of the millions of 
able-bodied men in army and navy who are with- 
drawn from productive industries and are sup- 
ported by taxed peoples. 

4. Since 1850 the population of the world 
has doubled. Its indebtedness, chiefly for war 
purposes, has quadrupled. It was eight billions 
fifty years ago: it is thirty-two billions to-day. 

The year 1900 added nearly another thousand 
millions to the war debt of the world. This 
about equals the annual cost of boots, shoes, 
and bread in the United States. 

5. Our War Department, even with our small 
army, just previous to the Cuban War, cost 
Over $50,000,000 annually ; while the total annual 
cost of public schools for both races in all 
the sixteen Southern States was less than 
$32,000,000. 

We paid for pensions the year before the 
Cuban War over $147,000,000, about seven 
times the total income of all our colleges, and 
about equal to the annual cost of the German 
army. 

6. Armies take the very flower of youth. If 
they could consume the weaklings, idiots, and 
criminals instead of the strongest workmen, 
perhaps something might be said for the spe- 
cious argument that “war keeps down surplus 
population.” 

Military equipments must be new. One may 
use an old sewing-machine or reaper, but not a 
gun that is out of date. A new invention 
makes old junk of millions of costly, burnished 
arms. 

7. The increase of standing armies and 
navies, accomplishing no results but increased 
burdens on the people, is inevitable, unless the 
practical men of the civilized world insist upon 
a rational settlement of international difficulties. 
Is it not time for rational beings, who have 
abandoned tattooing, eating raw flesh, and all 
other savage practices except the savage prac- 
tice of settling difficulties by war, to take for 
their motto, not the outworn charge, “In time 
of peace prepare for war,” but, “In time of tem- 
porary peace prepare for permanent peace”? 

Before the Pharaohs, men invented a rational 
way of settling quarrels. They saw that a dis- 
interested third person could settle a quarrel 
more justly than two angry disputants whose 
logic was brute force. The invention of a judge 
promoted civilization more than the invention 
of a wheel. 

In 1789, enlarging on this invention, we estab- 
lished a Supreme Court which settled difficul- 
ties between separate States at the same period 
in which the steam-engine came into use. This 
court has contributed more than steam power 
to our prosperity. Since 1800, 200 international 
difficulties have been arbitrated by special, 


_ temporary courts, and each nation kept its 
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pledge to abide by the decision of these 
courts. 

In 1899, delegates of 26 nations at The Hague 
signed conventions relating to war and arbitra- 
tion; and in 1901 the Permanent International 
Courtof Arbitration was there established. 21 
of the most important of the 26 nations have 
ratified the conventions, and appointed 67 
judges of this court, from which five were in 
1902 selected to try the first case,—one between 
the United States and Mexico. In rgo2, at the 
Pan-American Congress in Mexico, all the States 
in Central and South America asked for admit- 
tance to The Hague Court. Ten of them went 
further, and signed a treaty to settle their mu- 
tual difficulties by arbitration. Spain followed 
with similar treaties with nine Spanish-speaking 
nations on this continent. Chile and Argen- 
tina, long hostile to each other, have led the 
movement to gradual disarmament. The most 
turbulent sections of Christendom have thus 
gone furthest in securing prosperity, and have 
made a “merger” of far greater moment than 
Morgan ever effected. Forty nations of two 
hemispheres have no longer excuse for war with 
each other, whatever may still justify civil war 
or war with nations who are outside the Inter- 
national Court. This fact, and Bloch’s scientific 
demonstration that, under modern conditions, 
war is now futile between equal foes, and must 
result in nothing but bankruptcy of both, ren- 
ders the present notable increase of militarism 
grotesquely stupid. A strong, rich nation, lord 
of a continent, needs least of all to burden itself 
with outgrown, Old World methods. The mili- 
tary class, like the hand workers who broke ma- 
chinery when it was first used, naturally oppose 
whatever takes away their occupation. A col- 
lege diploma is no guarantee that you know 
anything of these practical questions,—far more 
important for your outfit as voter, teacher, 
editor, or parent, than dead languages or higher 
mathematics. The twentieth century will add 
to the International Court an International 
Congress. Gradual disarmament will accom- 
pany this; and finally a small international army 
will enforce international decrees, while militia 
alone will secure order within each nation. Let 
all who desire this cease talking sceptically, 
assume that their neighbors desire the same 
end, and work for as stupendous progress in the 
near future as has surprised us in the recent past. 


Literature. 


Where American Independence 
began.* 


Mr. Wilson has qualified himself for writing 
this book by several years’ residence in Quincy, 
where his home was established in the old 
Quincy mansion, by careful study, and by a 
sympathy which could not have been livelier if 
he had been to the local manner born. It was 
probably the cheerful ghosts that haunt the 
Quincy mansion that set his task for him,—a 
task rather delicate, there are so many living 
representatives of the families who were the 
makers of the towns of Braintree and Quincy, 
and they are so jealous for their ancestral fame. 
But Mr. Wilson has managed so well that both 
the living and the dead have good reason to be 
satisfied with his work. He certainly has not 


Wuere AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE BEGAN. QUINCY: 
Its Famous Group oF Parriots, THEIR Dksgps, 
Homes, AND Descenpants. By Daniel Munro Wilson. 
With illustrations. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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erred through any exaggeration of what was least 
engaging in the personal qualities of the first 
and second President Adams. By making the 
Cromwellian mole a little larger, he would have 
given his portraits not only more verisimilitude, 
but more vividness and more attraction for our 
sympathy. 

Following the introductory chapter, which cel- 
ebrates in a general way the local fame, there 
is a pleasant one, “License before Liberty,” 
which is a variation on the double theme which 
has proved attractive to many writers, “Morton 
of Merry-Mount” and Sir Christopher Gardi- 
ner, that much-married man, whose character 
and person were so troublesome to his Puritan 
contemporaries. Mr. C.F. Adams has done full 
justice to this theme in the first of his “Three 
Episodes in Massachusetts History”; and Mr. 
Wilson makes due acknowledgment to him 
for his assistance here and in his next chapter, 
“Liberty Checked,” which is devoted to the 
Antinomian controyersy in which Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and others were involved; particularly to 
the related fortunes of Rev. Mr. Wheelright and 
Gov. Coddington, who, driven out of Massachu- 
setts, became one of the Rhode Island founders. 
Mr. Wilson is heartily with Mr. Adams in his 
opinion that by this treatment of the Antino- 
mians “Massachusetts missed a great destiny, 
and missed it narrowly, though wilfully.” 

A fourth chapter brings us to “Judith and 
Joanna,” splendid women from whom the 
Adamses and Quincys and Hoars draw their 
lineage. Wonderfully pathetic is the story of 
Leonard Hoar, son of Joanna Hoar, much more 
so that of his wife’s mother, Lady Alicia Lisle, 
one of the victims of Jeffreys’s incredible bar- 
barity; and altogether ingenious and delightful 
is the letter of Joanna Hoar, written by the 
hand of her remote descendant, Judge E. R. 
Hoar, making a gift of $5,000 to Radcliffe Col- 
lege. 

All political biography is bound to exaggerate 
the part its subjects play in great events; and 
Mr. Wilson’s chapter, “The Great Advocate of 
Independence,” does not escape the common 
lot. The fact is that John Adams’s part was so 
great in the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country that he can afford to let all his 
coadjutors have their share of praise, even 
Samuel Adams, who was old John’s cousin in 
the fourth remove from the Braintree founder 
of the family. It was not John, but Samuel, 
who was pre-eminently “The Father of Ameri- 
can Independence.” Butall the same Mr. Wil- 
son might have heightened the honor of John 
Adams’s prophetic attitude toward the great 
change if he had quoted the title of his Com- 
mencement part in 1755. Solitary in a pro- 
gramme otherwise theological, his part was a 
declaration of the principle which triumphed in 
1776. 

John Quincy Adams also has a chapter to 
himself, which does no more than justice to his 
great public service; while there is less recogni- 
tion than there should be of that censorious and 
denunciatory disposition the fruits of which are 
gathered up in his famous Diary “to a life be- 
yond life,” and which explains the judgment of 
his biographer, John T. Morse, Jr., quoted by 
Mr. Wilson,—“Never did man of pure life and 
just purposes have fewer friends or more 
enemies than John Quincy Adams.” Another 
whole chapter is given to Charles Francis 
Adams, for whose diplomacy in England no 
praise can be too much. It should have been 
easier, then, to confess his melancholy weak- 
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ness in the critical winter of 1860-61, when he 
advised a compromise far more dishonorable 
than that of 18so. 

Midway of the book we pass from the Ad- 
amses to the Quincys, but to the Quincys 
“trailing clouds of glory” from the same local 
history and the same personal associations that 
have made the Adams chapters interesting and 
important. We must pass over the attractive 
“Colonial Colonels,” and come at once to “Dor- 
othy Q. and Other Dorothys,” a chapter which 
will pretty certainly be more generally interest- 
ing than any other in the book. As there were 
men before Agamemnon, so there were Doro- 
thys before the famous Dorothy Q. and Dor- 
othy Hancock. Dorothy II., with much other 
distinction, had that of being a good sister to 
Tutor Flynt, concerning whom we have much 
interesting matter. But Dr. Holmes’s Dorothy 
Q. and Dorothy Hancock warm the cockles of 
Mr. Wilson’s heart as do none of the other 
Dorothys that came before or after them. Dor- 
othy Hancock has more of a story, sucha good 
one that we wonder that some enterprising fic- 
tionist has not economized it before now ; for, 
when engaged to John Hancock, at the very time 
that he was writing his splendid signature to 
the Declaration of Independence, she came 
dangerously near to jilting him and going over 
the hills and far away with Aaron Burr! 

Finally, we have a “Perambulation of Quincy,” 
which is convincing that the Quincys and Ad- 
amses do not exhaust the interest of the town. 
We cannot praise too much the prodigality of 
illustrations, mainly portraits, with which Mr. 
Wilson has been able to enrich his book. Even 
more attractive than either Dorothy is the 
extremely beautiful portrait of John Quincy 
Adams by Copley. It bears no resemblance to 
the later portraits, and is little to the known 
character of the great commoner, who, passing 
from the White House to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, heightened his influence and reputa- 
tion by what seemed a painful fall. 


THE OLp TESTAMENT BIBLE STorixgs. By 
Walter L. Sheldon. Chicago: W. M. Welch 
& Co.—It would be difficult to suggest any 
improvement in the very full introduction to 
these Bible stories in which Mr. Sheldon makes 
suggestions to teachers. Standing, as he does, 
outside of the historic Christian Church, he has 
learned for himself the value of the Old Testa- 
ment and the service it has dcne in the moral 
education of the race. He rightly says that 
these Bible stories are the basis of the literature 
and culture of Christendom, and that they are 
so wrought into the texture of modern life and 
character that no one can be considered well 
educated who is ignorant of them. In order 
that they may have their full effect upon the 
minds of the children, he would keep them 
apart from other literature and other stories. 
He would show how they have come to be types 
of character and illustrations of the working of 
the moral law. The task of retelling these 
- stories was a difficult one. Not to be acquainted 
with them should, he says, bring any person 
into contempt; and yet connected with them 
are innumerable questions upon which schools 
and churches are divided. Mr. Sheldon recog- 
nizes the fact that the supernatural element in 
these stories is essential to their unity and 
interest. This he frankly accepts, confident 
that the children will not be troubled by any 
contrast between the natural and the supernat- 
ural. The intent of the author is to tell these 
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stories in such a way as to carry with it the 
spirit of the original narratives and to show the 
moral that was so prominent in every one of 
them. Without flippant or irritating criticism, 
each story is lifted out of its ancient setting, 
divested of such accidents as are too foreign to 
our ideas of modesty, purity, or probability. We 
do not see why this book could not go into any 
family or Sunday-school, to do its work as a 
teacher of ethics, without coming into conflict 
with any theological prejudice. 


RHODE ISLAND: ITs MAKING AND MEANING. 
By Irving Berdine Richman. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Two volumes. $4.50.—Bryce’s 
introduction to this interesting and important 
contribution to American history points out the 
fact that down to the sixteenth century almost 
all the work we still prize in literature, art, 
philosophy, and religion, as well as the creation 
of institutions, was done by the citizens of small 
states or the members of small tribes; and he 
takes occasion to suggest the arrogance in the 
position of those who, not comprehending the 
worth of variety and of free individual develop- 
ment, deny the right of small states to exist. 
He finds in the little republic of Narragansett 
Bay some touch of that dramatic quality which 
belongs to the cities of Greece and Italy. Nat- 
urally, the story of Rhode Island’s beginnings 
centres around the personality of Roger Will- 
iams; and Mr. Richman sets forth with admi- 
rable precision the conditions under which he 
lived and the principles for which he stood. By 
contemporary Rhode Island Roger Williams was 
little regarded. “His vocation as clergyman—a 
vocation which in Massachusetts or Connecti- 
cut brought respect and influence in its train—in 
Rhode Island brought with it chiefly contention.” 
He won the esteem of his fellow-citizens mainly 
by his influence with the Indians and by his 
aid in securing the patent which lifted the Nar- 
ragansett settlement into a commonwealth; but 
a moderate contemporary estimate of him has 
yielded to the juster judgment of men of a later 
age. Mr. Richman shows clearly how the basis 
of his life and character was the moral nature, 
in which the keynotes were sweetness and 
charity. By moral constitution a humanitarian, 
by mental constitution an idealist, his building 
of the commonwealth was according to his 
qualities. The major part of his acts bear the 
impress of sound judgment, and he brought to 
the problems of the time the “capacity of a 
philosophic founder in a place tormented by 
faction.” In his colony. he was a Nestor in 
counsel on all great issues, as well as the rep- 
resentative in New England of toleration and 
soul liberty. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH CountTRY HOUSE. 
By Adelaide Sartoris. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company.—The preface with which Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie introduces this new 
edition of a book first published nearly forty 
years ago gives fascinating glimpses of a vivid 
personality and of the rare setting in which it 
was placed. Adelaide Sartoris was one of 
the famous Kemble family, the daughter of 
Charles Kemble, the niece of Mrs. Siddons, the 
younger sister of Fanny Kemble; and she was 
herself a successful operasinger. “The Kembles 
strike one somehow as a race apart,” writes 
Mrs. Ritchie. “When one follows their story 
from book to book, they seem divided from the 
rest of us by more dominant natures, by more 
expressive ways and looks,” And she gives in- 
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teresting reminiscences of this stormy, remark- 
able family. This new edition of a piece of 
writing which Mrs. Sartoris herself described as 


something more than a sketch and less than a ~ 


story gives a graphic account of life as it pro- 
ceeds in a cultivated and hospitable French 
family. There is enly a slight love interest, but 
the characters are so distinct and the incidents 
so varied that the book is in truth much more 
than a sketch. The two illustrations are by 
Lord Leighton. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.—This new volume in the “Ques- 
tions of the Day” series is a full report of the 
proceedings of the conference held under the au- 
spices of the National Civic Federation in De- 
cember, 1901, which initiated the Arbitration and 
Conciliation Committee, or department, well 
known through the newspapers. It is conven- 
ient to have these proceedings in volume form; 
and it is interesting to compare the various 
views of Senator Hanna, Mr. Schwab, Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Mitchell, and others on the methods 
of securing industrial peace. Such meetings 
and the reports of them can only do gocd. The 
New York meeting, as regards the permanent 
value of the addresses made, was, however, much 
inferior to the papers on the same subject read 
at Chicago in December, 1900, which constitute 
the larger part of this volume, though not men- 
tioned on the title-page. Col. Wright, Dr. 
Durant, Mr. F. P. Bagley, Mr. Justi, and eleven 
others have here made an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion. The main lines to be 
followed by reasonable employers and reason- 
able employees are indicated wita plainness and 
practical unanimity by these gentlemen. 


A TREATISE ON ATONEMENT. By Hosea 
Ballou. Boston: The Universalist Publishing 
House. $1.—This is the book which, when 
printed one hundred years ago, spoke out with 
clear emphasis doctrines of the divine love and 
Fatherhood that have not yet been outgrown. 
Of it Mr. Chadwick has written: ‘He [Ballou] 
published his book on the Atonement in 1805, 
at which time Boston Unitarianism was all 
latent ; and it was not until 1815 that Channing 
by his letter in reply to Worcester, obliged his 
Unitarian friends to show their colors. By that 
time, thanks to Hosea Ballou, the Universalists 
were a homogeneous and anti-Trinitarian body.” 
Yet this fresh edition of Ballou’s masterpiece 
has something more than an historical interest. 
Dr. John Coleman Adams, who has written the 
introduction for it, analyzes Ballou’s doctrines 
of the liberty of the will, the nature of sin, the 
origin of evil and salvation by character, and 
finds him astonishingly modern. Nearly every 
position which he assumed is in harmony with 
the liberal thought of to-day. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. A Comedy in Four 
Acts. By M. M. Mangasarian. Chicago.—Mr. 
Mangasarian has taken for his motto “The light 
is known to have failed against folly, some- 
times; the laugh, never.” He says also that, 
“if we do not wish to be laughed at, let us be- 
reasonable.” We doubt if either laughing or 
reasoning will greatly affect the course of C*rés- 
tian Science. The mood which makes one un- 
conscious of any evil in the world, physical or 
moral, makes him impervious to all the shafts 
of ridicule. Those who do not believe in Chr#s- 
tian Science will laugh at this comedy: those 
who do will not read it, although itis very well 
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structural features. Hung on the wall 
room or study, this chart should make a capital 
object-lesson in ornitholo 
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done and represents in action that which has 


been often presented in expositions of the 


strength and weakness of the movement. 


The Magazines. 


The February number of Masters in Art is 
devoted to the study of Fra Angelico, with ten 
reproductions of his most important works. 
Not one of the series has been more interesting 
orimportant. This series of illustrated mono- 
graphs fulfils amply all the promises of the 
publishers, The Bates & Guild Company, 42 
Chauncy Street. Boston. 


Bird-lore (the Macmillan Company) for Feb- 
ruary contains an account of the singular habits 
of the mound-building birds of Australia, illus- 
trated by photographs of the remarkable struct- 
ures which these birds erect; articles on 
taming wild birds, the results of a Christmas 
bird census; and a description of an “Anti-spar- 
tow Food-shelf,” which should find favor with 
bird-lovers who are sparrow-haters. 


The February number of Youth begins with 
a bright short story by Burton Egbert Steven- 


son, entitled “The Ragged Party.” Julie Lipp-|. 


mann’s ‘Sweet P’s” and W. Bert Foster’s 
“With Washington at Valley Forge” are con- 
tinued. Allen Biddle describes Old Swedes’ 
Church in the series of ‘Historic Places”; and 
besides these there are several other stories 
and articles. Tne magazine enters upon its 
second year with much promise, and is taking 
a permanent place as a monthly journal for 
boys and girls. It is edited by Herbert Leon- 
ard Coggins, a son of Paschal Coggins, the 
well-known writer. 


The February number of the American Boy 
is rich in illustration, story, and anecdote, and 
full of practical and helpful hints for American 
boys. It has now passed the 100,000 mark in 
circulation. A full-page illustration of an ice- 
boat going at full speed adorns the front cover. 
The seventh instalment of the Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, written by the editor, appears in this 
issue; and other leading contributions are 
“Alstyne’s Victory,” “George Washington’s 
School Days,” illustrated sketch of George 
Washington and Lafayette, the brave and true 
friend of liberty, besides plenty of stories, 
short articles and anecdotes, and the regular 
stamp, coin, photographic, and puzzle depart- 
ments. In March will start the last serial story 
written by the late George A. Henty, the best- 
known writer for boys in the world. The 
Sprague Publishing Company, Detroit, Mich. 
$1.00 a year. 


Literary Notes. 


The mistake of a woman who married a man 
to reform him is set forth in Zhe Dominant 
Strain, Anna Chapin Ray’s novel which Little, 
Brown & Co. are about to publish. Miss Ray 
is best known as a writer of girls’ books. Since 
the publication of Zeddy: Her Daughter, she 
has written two other juveniles. She is also the 
author of a novel, Zach Life Unfulfilled. 


Bir d-lore, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany as the official organ of the Audubon So- 
cieties, has published a bird-chart which seems 
admirably designed to help teachers and stu- 
dents of birds. It measures 22 x 28 inches, 
and figures sixty-two representative species of 
our eighteen families of perching birds. From 
crow to kinglet all these figures are photo- 

aphed to the same scale; and one may there- 
Fire instructively compare, at a glance, charac- 
teristic members of a!l our families of perching 
birds, in which are included over 80 per cent. 
of the birds commonly seen, note their relative 

, and see wherein they differ and agree. 
Under each family group is given the number 
of species it contains, and its more im - se 
class- 
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Books Received. 


From James H. West Company, Boston. 
Loyal Traitors. By Raymond L. Bridgman. $1.00 net. 


rom Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Agnosticism. By Robert Flint. $2.00 net. 


_ From Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York. 
Leading Newspapers. 
From William S. Lord, Evanston, Jil. 
The Romance of an Old Fool. By Roswell Field. $1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Tantum Ergo. Sacred duet for soprano or tenor and 
baritone. By Gustav Graben-Hoffmann. 

Reveriein G. Forthe piano. By H. Englemann. 

With Merry Hearts. altz for piano. By T. H. Rollin- 


son. 

Ballet Mignon. For the piano. By Paul Wachs. 

A_Monody. For the piano. By Harvey Worthington 
Loomis. 

I’m but a Stranger here. Sacred song for low voice. By 
Frederic P. White. 

The Shoogy-Shoo. Song for high voice. 
Mayhew. 

Another Scandal! 
ton Loomis. 

When You Slept. 
Halfdan Kjerulf. 3 

The Banjo. For the piano. 
Loomis. 


By Grace 
For the piano. By Harvey Worthing- 
For violoncello and pianoforte. By 


By Harvey Worthington 


RELIGION 
By CHARLES W. E iot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 
By Rey. CHARLEs A. ALLEN. 
4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 


‘means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASsSso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


THE LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


AND 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 


Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 


These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELLIs Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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An Historical Novel of To-Day 


“The Great Book of the Present Time.”’ 


“No story since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ap- 
proaches this book in vividness 
and power.’ 


Loyal Traitors 


A Story of Friendship for the Filipinos. 
By RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN, 


Author of ‘‘Ten Years of Massachusetts,’’ ‘‘Bien- 
nial Elections,’’ ‘‘The Master Idea,”’ etc. 


Hl Pac story is one of quick and absorbing action 
from the first page to the last. The writer is 
no novice in literature. As bookmaker and news- 
paper correspondent he has already won reputation. 


HE opening chapters are laid in Boston, and 

portray the clash of principles, prejudices and 
passions on the part of those who opposed and 
those who defended the Philippine war of conquest. 
The scene then shifts to the Philippines. 


“TH= titles of the thirty chapters are interesting 
in themselves: “Loyal to Two Countries and to 
Principle Above All;” ‘The Filipino Fastness;” 
“Never Surrender;” ‘*‘Women and Children Patri- 
ots; ‘‘American Methods of Persuasion;” ‘“Pre- 
paring for the Day of Judgment ;” ‘“‘An Oath Which 
Cannot Bind,” etc., etc. 


HROUGHOUT the story, the eternal rightful- 

ness of the Filipino cause is affirmed, an every 
specious plea commonly urged for the course of the 
American administration is shown to be untenable 
in the presence of true American principles. 


(From the BOSTON TRANSCRIPT.] 


‘‘People undoubtedly do like to have some bones 
to their fun—some meaning, purpose, and satire. 
So it probably is with regard to our fiction; the 
American people would read about what concerns 
them, rather than about duchesses and marquises 
and visconti and princesses, if they could find 
stories with literary quality. No doubt, again, 
they would much prefer the politics and society of 
the present day to those of early Virginia or of old 
Portsmouth. Mr. Bridgman certainly can tell a 
straight story and tell it with the force of direct 
and simple sincerity.’’ 


Cloth, handsome cover design in gold, 310 pages, 
$1.00 net. (By mall, $1.12.) 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street = 2 = = Boston, Mass. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 
Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


_ GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street ~ - - Boston 
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Che Bome. 
A Nursery Song. 


Oh, Peterkin Pout and Gregory Grout 
Are two little goblins black. 
Full oft from my house I’ve driven them out, 
But somehow they still come back. 
They clamber up to the baby’s mouth, 
And pull the corners down ; 
They perch aloft on the baby’s brow, 
And twist it into a frown. 


Chorus. 
And one says, “Must!” and t’other says, “Can’t!” 
And one says, “Shall!’’ and t’other says, ‘‘ Shan’t !” 
Oh, Peterkin Pout and Gregory Grout, 
I pray you now from my house keep out! 


But Samuel Smile and Lemuel Laugh 
Are two little fairies light : 

They’ re always ready for fun and chaff, 
And sunshine is their delight. 

And, when they creep into baby’s eyes, 
Why, there the sunbeams are; 

And, when they peep through her rosy lips, 
Her laughter rings near and far. 


Chorus, 
And one says “‘Please!’’ and t’other says, ‘‘do!”’ 
And both together say, “‘I love you !’’ 
So, Lemuel Laugh and Samuel Smile, 
Come in, my dears, and tarry awhile! 
— Laura B. Richards, 


For the Christian Register 


A Pair of Friends. 


BY BEULAH HAWES. 


Little Lady Mary had not the slightest doubt 
that she was right, and that Hester Wadsworth 
was quite, quite wrong. She had always been 
brought up to tell the truth, obey her mother, 
honor the king; and she was not sure that any 
one of the precepts was more binding than the 
other two. Ever since she had been old enough 
to understand anything, she had been told that 
every decent boy or girl would be loyal to the 
powers above, the head of the home, the head 
of the Church, and the head of the State. And 
who, pray, was head of the State, if not his most 
gracious and royal Majesty, King George the 
Third of England? Therefore, long live the 
King! 

Yet, on the other hand, Hester Wadsworth, 
her dearest friend, had not the slightest doubt 
either that she herself was right and Lady Mary 
quite, quite wrong. Hester was an ardent lit- 
tle politician, and talked so eloquently of taxes 
and embargoes and requisitions that Lady Mary 
could not help being impressed, even when she 
didn’t understand. 

She didn’t like it when Hester shook her 
saucy head, and bade her go tell her old 
King George that the colonists could govern 
themselves much better alone without his in- 
terference. She always answered steadily, “But 
it is a bounden duty to be loyal to the king, and 
only traitors deny him.” 
£ Lady Mary was visiting the stately Madam 
_ Houghton, having come thither with her rela- 
tive, Sir William Pepperell, who fancied his 
little cousin was going to have the gayest of 
gay times, and incidentally comfort and amuse 
Madam Houghton during her second year of 
widowhood. But he had not reckoned on the 
excitable temper of the Massachusetts colo- 
nists, who seemed determined to make trouble 
for him and for everybody else, not excluding 
themselves. 

Yet Lady Mary, the stanch little Loyalist, 
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and pretty Hester Wadsworth, who would 
neither taste a cup of tea nor smile on a red- 
coated officer, even though he might be her 
father’s guest, were the most devoted of friends. 
As often as they quarrelled over politics, so 
often they made it up again, and vowed again 
eternal friendship. 

One day they were talking together when a 
party of seven red-coated soldiers rode by, on 
their way towardthe city. Hester looked toward 
them with disapproving eyes. ‘Ah, me,” she 
sighed as they passed, “I like not their gaudy 
colors. See how fierce and bloodthirsty they 
look !” 

Mary gazed at her friend in pure wonder. 

“Hester, how can you speak so foolishly ! 
Fierce! Why, I never saw handsomer men nor 
milder-mannered. Did you notice how gently the 
leader patted his good horse on the shoulder ?” 

“We see not with the same eyes,” said Hester, 
impatiently. 

“No, I thank my stars that we do not, since 
yours can see so awry,” retorted Lady Mary, 
indignantly. 

For a few minutes both were silent. Hester’s 
heart swelled, eager to convince her companion 
of the courage and honesty of her father and his 
friends. Then she turned to Mary, and said 
solemnly : “Mary, whatever comes, naught shall 
make us less than friends. I promise it faith- 
fully. And yet I must be true to my country 
and my home.” 

“I, too,” said Mary, with equal earnestness, “I 
promise to let naught come between us; yet I, 
too, must be faithful to my country and my 
king.” 

One night Mary was awakened by loud noises 
outside her window. Bells were ringing, drums 
were beating, and men were shouting. She ran 
in her night-gown into Madam Houghton’s 
room, and together they wondered what the ex- 
citement was all about. In the morning they 
were told that the minute men had been called 
out in the night and ordered to form. By day- 
break they were on the march for Lexington; 
and, when another night came, the news came, 
too, that told them of the dead British soldiers 
who had fallen along the road from Concord to 
Cambridge. 

Madam Houghton was very angry at what 
she called the outrageous behavior of the 
Massachusetts militia. Her son and brother 
were officers in the king’s army, then on special 
duty in Philadelphia. Her sentiments concern- 
ing the duties of loyal subjects were well known; 
and her social training in England, very dif- 
ferent from the plain provincial life of the 
colonists, had not contributed to complete sym- 
pathy between her and her neighbors. Yet 
she was a good woman, anxious to do right 
and always sympathetic when others were in 
trouble. 

As the days passed on, matters grew worse 
instead of better. When Madam Houghton 
heard that her Cambridge friends, Madam 
Vassall, Major Phipps, and others had left their 
homes to seek-a place of safety, she laughed 
aloud in scorn. 

“Moved Harvard College to Concord, have 
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dren might call after her in the street. “The 
little Tory” was the common word when she 
passed ; and once or twice the boys had shouted, 
“We like no Lady Marys in this State.” She 
longed bitterly for the peace and security of her 
own England and for the sight of her own 
mother. 

After the fight on Breed’s Hill Mary had 
seen nothing of Hester Wadsworth, but she 
knew that her friend was mourning the death of 
General Warren. She had a suspicion that she 
owed to her the fact that none of the children 
came now to the windows to watch her, as they 
did in the beginning of the trouble. Unfortu- 
nately, Madam Houghton, who had no relatives 
near at hand to advise her, did not understand 
at all the strength of the feeling that had been 
growing up against the Tory principles which 
she asserted on every occasion. 

One day Hester came flying over in hot haste. 
It was almost night. She brushed by the ser- 
vant at the door, and went unannounced into 
the room where Madam Houghton sat in a 
high-backed chair, stiff and silent, while Mary 
was sitting on a cricket near her, and working a 
sampler. 

Hester was breathless, partly from haste and 
partly from excitement; but she managed to 
stammer out her news. 

“The Committee has just been meeting at our 
house. They are going to take this place for 
a hospital for the soldiers. I heard all they 
said when I took in the cakes and cider. 
Please, please, Majam Houghton, do some- 
thing quickly; for they will come to-night.” 

Madam Houghton seemed not to comprehend 
at first. Then she drew herself up, and said: 
“I will stay here. Mary, go and tell James to 
get his pistols ready. If they come, I will shoot 
them.” 

Hester twisted her fingers in impatient anx- 
iety. Then she strove to speak calmly. 

“Madam Houghton, there is no time to spare. 
They believe that you are in communication with 
the enemy, and that you write our secrets to 
Philadelphia.- I heard my own father say that 
you must be watched, and I 4xow you must 
come quickly.” 

“But where can we go?” said the old iaay, 
feeling suddenly faint and weak, as Hester ex- 
plained the situation; and Mary clung sobbing 
to her gown. 

“I’ve thought it all out, Madam Houghton. 
If fou and Mary come right now, I can get you 
upstairs in our house, by the back way; for 
mother and Ann are both away, and father need 
not know you are there. Then, when I can 
explain to him, I am sure he will help you.” 

Hester’s convincing urgency had its effect. 
Madam Houghton and Mary hastily put to- 
gether what they could easily carry, and stole 
out of the house with Hester, telling not even 
the servants whither they were going. Fortune 
favored them, and they reached Hester’s house 
in the gathering dusk quite unnoticed. As they 
made their way noiselessly up the back stairs 
behind Hester, they heard the slamming of the 


they?” she inquired contemptuously; “and 
they use the college buildings as barracks for _ Rheumatic ; 
soldiers? Mary, mark my words, this General and Gouty 


Washington, as they call him, will be glad 
enough to be called plain Mister pretty soon. 
Re-enforce ments are on the way.” 

These were lonely days for Mary, who hardly 
dared to go out of the house for fear rude chil- 
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door, which announced that the meeting of 
¥ Es was finished, and that the men 
~ raat their departure. 

- Hester established her guests as comfortably 
as possible in the small room, in the attic which 
had been her brother’s before he joined the 
army, promised to bring up some supper later, 
and to make plans for their getting away as 
soon as possible. 

Her heart beat fast as she went downstairs, 
and again later as she sat at supper with her 
mother and father. She had decided to say 
nothing that night, that her father, if questioned, 
might honestly say he knew nothing of Madam 
‘Houghton’s whereabouts. But she was not 
prepared for what actually happened. 

At about nine o’clock, just as Hester had 
been bidden by her mother to go to bed, four 
men entered the house, and her father’s voice 

called, “Hester!” in loud tones. Hester quiv- 
ered, but stood as firm as a little girl could who 
half believed in her own wickedness, but was 
determined to save her friend from she knew 
not what. 

“Hester,” said her father, sternly, “do you 
know whither Madam Houghton has fled? 
Their servant James said that he had not seen 
his m‘stres3 since he admitted you to the house 
this afternoon.” 

_ Hester had been brought up to dread a lie as 
the worst of sins, and she had no answer ready. 
She broke out into a passion of weeping. The 
strain which she had been under for hours cul- 
minated in that outburst, and she shook. with 
sobs. 

“T can’t tell, I can’t tell,” she whispered at 
last. ‘Please, don’t make me, father. Mary is 
my friend.” 

“Let her alone,” said one of the men, kindly. 
“If we cannot look after the old lady without 
breaking a little girl’s heart, what are we men 
good for, anyway ?” 

Hester’s father drew her toward him, and 
smoothed her hair. “She probably saw them 
when they fled. Let her rest till morning. It 
matters little. If the old lady has gone, our 
work is better accomplished than if we had to 
send her away by force.” 

“Leave well enough alone,” said the youngest 
of the men. “We have taken the house for the 
hospital. We can see that no more secret re. 
ports go out to the enemy, and for my part I 
am in no mood to war with women and chil- 
dren.” 

“Nor I, either,” said Hester’s father, heartily ; 
and the men went away. 

As soon as they were gone, Hester told the 
whole story to her father and mother. They 
did not blame her, though they said she need not 
have feared for Mary’s safety. “It is true,” said 
her father, “that the men might have been a bit 
rough in speech with Madam Houghton, though 
they would not have hurt a hair of her héad. 
They broke open her desk, as it was; but they 
found nothing to prove our suspicions. All the 
same, we'll get her away from here quietly, if it 
be possible.” 

So Madam Houghton was brought down- 
stairs and installed in the best bedroom. She 
greeted Hester’s father and mother with as 
much courtesy and dignity as if she were receiv- 

_ ing them in her own drawing-room, and ac- 
- quiesced quietly in their plans for her future 
safety. She and Mary remained in hiding there 
for three days; and then one evening Hester’s 

_ father took them down the river in a boat to the 

house of a Tory friend, with whom they shortly 
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afterward made their way to Antigua, and 
thence to England. 

Mary and Hester remained good friends all 
their lives, though neither would ever admit 
that she was wrong in her convictions concern- 
ing the right of the colonists to rebel against 
the mother country; and, when Hester was old 
enough to have a little Mary of her own, she 
visited her old-time friend in London. 

But Mary’s first visit to this country was also 
the last. 


Thackeray and the Children. 


Thackeray, chief of English novelists, was pe- 
culiarly lovable in his relations with children. 
His own little daughters found him the wisest 
and brightest of friends and playfellows, and to 
the children of his acquaintances he was ever a 
delightfully whimsical visitor. There is a pleas- 
ant picture of him in Miss Henriette Corkran’s 
just published reminiscences of her childhood. 

She was seven years old when she first knew 
him in Paris. Walking past the shop of a fa- 
mous pastry cook with her father, she looked 
and longed with all her little soul for the good 
things in the windows. Papa Corkran, kind but 
oblivious, was marching past, when the child 
“heard a voice which seemed something like an 
angel’s from heaven,” saying, “Oh, give her a 
tart.” That voice was Thackeray’s. 

He took her into a shop, and then, buying a 
big pile of pastries, “he took off his hat and 
bowed comically to them, saying; ‘Dear old 
plum cakes! How they remind me of my 
school-days !’” 

“Most of my Thackeray incidents seem to re- 
late to food,” Miss Corkran adds. On one oc- 
casion, she tells us, she plundered a dinner table, 
watching out carefully for expected visitors; and 
the author of “Vanity Fair” caught her. “The 
cloth was laid,” she writes, “and on a corner of 
the table was a little dish filled with long ver- 
milion pods. I had never seen them before: 
they fascinated and puzzled me. Were they 
good to eat? I wondered. 

“I picked one out, and put it into my mouth. 
Oh, how it burned! To my dismay, I saw Mr. 
Thackeray looking at me with a broad smile on 
his kindly face. I must have looked the picture 
of misery. ‘A chili in her poor little mouth!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘How it must burn! Very droll!’ 
he kept on muttering. It was terrible, a cruel 
moment for me when I stood before him, my 
eyes full of tears, my fat cheeks bulging out.” 

Thackeray then took out a pocket-book and 
sketched her with a chili in her mouth, pro- 
ducing such an excellent picture of the grimace 
and the bulging out cheeks that even the little 
seven-year-old original laughed at it.— Selected. 


“Dumpkins.” 


“Seems to me, Willis,” said mamma, soberly, 
“I haven’t seen Freddie here for several 
days.” 

“No, you haven’t, mamma,” returned Willis, 
dropping his eyes and digging the gravel with 
his toes. “He lost his sand-lizard while I was 
there, and he said ’twas my fault. He said I 
left the box open. I s’pose he thinks I ought 
to give him my sand-lizard, but I won’t.” 

“Did he really say he thought you should, 
Dumpkins?” asked mamma, sitting on the 
porch seat and looking down seriously upon 
Willis’s clouded face. Willis looked uneasy. 
“Dumpkins” was what papa called his “bad 
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weather” name. He wriggled, but looked up 
frankly to mamma, 

“No,” he said. “Freddie only made me feel 
as if loughtto. But Uncle Jack’s just finishing 
that beautiful wire cage with a glass door for 
my little Jinks; and how could I give him to 
Freddie just because his Jimmy got away 
while I had the box in my lap and forgot to 
shut the door ?” 

“That’s true, Dumpkins, dear,” returned 
mamma, with suspicious sympathy. “I dare 
say you will enjoy Jinks in his new home quite 
as much as Freddie would.” 

That night Uncle Jack brought the new cage 
home. Such an airy, beautiful cage it was, 
strewn with fresh white sand and with tiny 
branches snugly fitted in. Jinks was delighted 
with his new quarters, but Willis watched his 
antics silently. In the morning mamma saw 
him chasing a fly for Jinks, and shortly after- 
ward both Jinks and Willis disappeared. 

About noontime there was a whistle, a loud, 
buoyant, joyous whistle, sounding up the side- 
porch path; and a moment later Willis came 
into the sitting-room. 

“Mother!” he cried, tossing his hat and 
smiling so that he was nearly all teeth and 
dimples. ‘What do you think? Fred found 
Jimmy on the big rose-bush as snug as you 
please; and he said he called me twice to tell 
me, only” — 

“Only you were Dumpkins,” finished mamma, 
serenely. 

“Ve-es,” said Willis, reluctantly. “But, 
mamma, listen. We put Jimmy in the cage 
with Jinks, and they’re tickled to pieces with 
the house and each other. We’re going to let 
them live in it together, and Fred keeps them 
one week and I thenext. Isn’t that a jolly 
plan ?” 

“It is,’ said Uncle Jack’s voice in the door- 
way. “I didn’t grudge the time I put on the 
making of that cage when I saw you offer it, 
Jinks and all, to Freddie.” 

“Yes,” admitted Willis. “I knew I never 
should be happy till it was good-bye Dumpkins, 
so”— 

“Good-bye Dumpkins it was,” said Uncle 
Jack.—Lillian L. Price, in Youth's Companion. 


Myrtie, at the age of two, was very fond of 
playing with the articles on her mother’s dress- 
ing-case, and had been forbidden to do so; 
One day she was absent in the bedroom for 
some time, returning with guilty face. No 
question was asked; but, after a period of in- 
ward conflict, the little one remarked, “There 
was a picture in oor glass of ’ittle Myrtie touch- 
ing oor fings.”—Babyhood. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be ene 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRucGIsTS, 
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Good News. 
What Cheer! 


Ye need not fear to leave the shore : 
Not seldom youth has shamed the sage 
With riper wisdom,— but to age 
Youth, youth, returns no more! 
Be yours the strength by will to conquer fate, 
Since to the man who sees his purpose clear, 
And gains that knowledge of his sphere 
Within which lies all happiness,— 
Without, all danger and distress, — 
And seeks the right, content to strive and wait,— 
To him all good things flow, nor honor crowns him late. 


— Edmund Clarence Stedman, 


The New Museum at Cambridge. 


The dedication last week of the new Semitic 
Museum as one of the museums of Harvard 
University was a historic event more than 
dramatic in its significance. 

It is but a few months since France was con- 
vulsed with excitement, amounting almost to a 
revolution, on the question whether a poor 
Jewish officer should or should not be treated 
as well as an infidel might be treated, or an Arab 
or some Pariah without race or origin, or 
whether he should be trampled into the dust 
because he was a Jew. France calls herself a 
republic. Her rulers are fond of parading the 
motto of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Yet 
the mere proposal that a Jewish officer who had 
been unjustly exiled should be recalled shook 
to its foundations the State which is still an 
Empire. 

On the other hand, here was an assembly in 
the oldest university in a republic which is a re- 
public. We are often told that the republic is 
a parvenu, that it has no traditions to be com- 
pared with those of Bourbons or Plantagenets. 
It offends the susceptibilities of English scholar- 
ship because it spells honor without a « and 
pacific without a. These are grave offences 
in the courts of criticism. But in spite of them 
the first university in this republic without a é 
can give the honor which is due to the Jewish 
race and its literature. It not only honors 
David, whose lyre is mightier than his throne, 
but it can honor the Jewish scholar and the 
Jewish banker of 1902, and can express with all 
the dignities of a university its gratitude for 
the work of the [lebrew race in the business of 
a higher civilization. In such a service the uni- 
versity honors itself. As Dr. Lyon said so well, 
it might add to its two historic mottoes 
“Veritas” and “Christo et Ecclesiae,” the proud 
word “Freedom.” 

The writers of the centuries just before Co- 
lumbus speak of Jerusalem as the middle of 
the world. Their idea may be traced, indeed, 
as far back as the apostolic age. This is 
partly the result of the spread of Christian civili- 
zation from Mount Zion as its centre. Ptol. 
emy’s map of the world and. the reproductions 
of it in the later writers down to Columbus’s 
time extend about as far east from Jerusalem 
as west and about as far south as north. So 
that Dante had the prosaic authority even of any 
school atlas when he called Jerusalem the 
middle of the world. And Columbus himself 
was swayed by like traditions when he sought 
for paradise as at the precise antipodes from 
Jerusalem. But much more than this is true. 
Rome at her best knew that there was a higher 
civilization to the eastward, and the upper 
four hundred at Rome flocked to the Eastern 


cities as the Californian Mackay drifts to Paris 
to-day. 

Even to a child who is decently trained in 
his New Testament the central position of the 
Holy Land appears as he reads his gospel 
history. Jesus is born of Asiatic parents, his 
life is threatened by a Roman king, and his 
father and mother take refuge in Africa. The 
child reads ef the Saviour’s crucifixion to find 
this child of Asia nailed to the cross by Euro- 
pean soldiers, and Africa is represented as the 
servant of European cruelty when Simon of 
Cyrene carries the cross. At the day of Pente- 
cost dwellers in Asia and the parts of Libya 
come together with strangers from Rome. And 
any child who is intelligent observes that the 
first great conversions described are those of 
the ambassador from Ethiopia, the European cen- 
turion at Joppa, and of the Asiatic Paul. Black 
men from Africa and white men from Asia con- 
sult at Antioch about the missionaries who 
should be sent to Europe. Indeed, the older 
critics remind us that, while the Gospel of 
Matthew was originally written in an Asiatic 
language, Mark was written in Africa for the 
Alexandrian scholars, and the Gospel of Luke 
for Theophilus, a European. 

Dr. Lyon told us that this is the only Semitic 
museum in the world. In other collections a 
cabinet or a department may be assigned for 
the preservation of such physical objects as 
may recall steps in the history of the great race 
to which civilization owes so much. But here 
the collection is not hid in an anteroom, as if 
it were an accident, but has all the dignity 
which belongs to a distinct and active establish- 
ment. It is not an empty shell without an 
occupant. The collection which they are now 
arranging for its shelves and cabinets is already 
of value to students. When I was told thata 
ladies’ club which is diligently at work on his- 
torical subjects would meet at the museum for 
study on the very day after the dedication, I 
welcomed the stimulus which would thus be 
given to every careful student who is within 
range of its treasures. The country needs at 
this moment a hundred or more young students 
able to translate for us the mysteries of the 
libraries of tiles, four thousand years old and 
more, which the Philadelphians are importing 
month by month from the valley- of the Eu- 
phrates. These young students will appear now 
that they have something to study. 

Dr. Lyon was emphatic and eager, as he well 
might be, when he urged the importance of 
original research to be made by our own 
students and adventurers in those regions of 
the East where exploration is now so fascinat- 
ing. The liberality of the German emperor in 
spendiag money which he does not have to 
earn gives to German students the advantages 
of the original collections which are steadily 
sent to Berlin. The wealth, more than princely, 
of California, gives to our friends on the Pacific 
a similar advantage; and the unceasing gener- 
osity of Mr. Clark brings to Philadelphia 
whole libraries which the university does not 
translate so fast as we outsiders could wish. 
The graduates of Harvard must not let many 
months pass before our own explorers are on 
their way to the countries of what Disraeli 
calls the “sacred mystery,” to send back to 
our students the primers and hornbooks and 
broadsides and invoices and account books 
and poems and histories of that earlier civili- 
zation. 

_Dr. Lyon gave the seal of his approval to an 


admirable definition of a good museum by 
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Louis Agassiz. “A good museum is a col- 
lection of labels, illustrated by the best speci- 
mens.” And Dr. Cyrus Adler cited Dr. Lang- 
ley’s admirable inscription over the children’s 
museum which in his tender wisdom he has 
arranged in the Smithsonian,— , 
“Science is the Child of Wonder.” 

Every person who is seriously interested in 
the history of mankind will congratulate the 
university on an addition to its resources as 
important as this. And those persons who 
were fortunate enough to be present at its 
dedication will look back with satisfaction on 
an occasion so auspicious. To see in one room 
men and women who have won the regard of 
the world, as have many of those who were 
present, is in itself a pleasure such as one 
seldom enjoys. And, when one hears the con- 
clusions at which such persons have arrived 
in the study of history, he counts his day as 
singularly fortunate. Epwarp E. Hate 


Unitarianism: Why it doesn’t 
sweep the Country. 


As Unitarians affect to take themselves seri- 
ously, we will try to be serious, though this is 
not an easy matter. Reflect then on these in- 
telligent Americans, agreeable representatives 
of certain tiny groups of mortals in the enjoy- 
ment of incomes and leisure, wearing the Uni- 
tarian label and amusing themselves by ex- 
perimental scepticism, assembled to consider 
gravely this problem. Why do not the many 
millions of Christendom abandon faith, trath, 
tradition, conviction, hope, worship, authority, 
missions, revelations, the accumulated expert 
ence and wisdom of nineteen centuries and the 
sublimity of Christian life and work, to adopt 
in exchange for all this the passing, local, 
barren, and homely Unitarian fad of yesterday, 
that will be forgotten to-morrow ? 

Solving it in few words, and still seriously, 
Unitarianism fails to grow and to prevail be- 
cause only a few souls are attracted by it. 
Those who do like it seem to like it very much, 
at least as a novelty, and wonder why others 
do not admire it and covet it; but must peo- 
ple find it cold, sterile, uninteresting, and a 
result of mental vanity, and, therefore, to most 
people Unitarian ideas are as unattractive and 
as valueless as last autumn’s dead leaves. 

The Unitarian propaganda is based on the 
idea of incomes and leisure being normal and 
general, whereas they are exception:! and 
scarce. The vast bulk of mankind fights daily 
for food, shelter, and raiment; and Unitarians 
offer to humanity, stones for bread, gauze for 
clothing, and a desert for the paradise coveted. 
There is something heartless in it all; and yet 
we don’t consider Unitarians to be conscious 
of what a mockery their mission is. They are too 
vain and self-satisfied to realize their folly. All 
denominations of Christians, save Unitarians,— 
though it is hard to see how they can deny 
Christ's divinity and claim the Christian name, 
—want something definite and know what they 
want and pursue it. They are contented with 
their religion, and would exchange it, if at all, 
only for one of a better kind. All rely on the 
Christian Revelation; and all crave authority, 
Protestants finding it in their Bible and Catho- 
lics in their church. ond? teal 

Unitarians, destitute themselves of faith, 


strive to “leaven” the faith of their Christiam 
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neighbors by what they call Liberalism, try 
to unsettle, uproot, emasculate, enfeeble the 
religious convictions of all around them; and it 
seems to us to be a hateful and wretched busi- 
ness indeed, worthy of ghouls. They boast of 
success, too; and, for all we can tell, they do 
succeed against some non-Catholics,—more’s the 
pity! Our divine Lord throughout his minis- 
try enjoined faith, and never once warned 
against an excess of it; and there is not a parti- 
cle of danger that any Christians will believe 
too much in him. As regards Catholics, Uni- 
tarian views are as harmless and silly as they 
are evanescent, and are deemed wholly unde- 
serving of notice. 

Unitarianism seems to be shrinking, and prob- 
ably will soon fade away or be merged in some 
other ism. It will be remembered chiefly by 
Transcendentalism, by Alcott and his school and 
by the Brook Farm Community, all of which 
were matters notable in their day, and pos- 
sessed of certain traits of humor that will 
linger long in the New England memory. Uni- 
tarianism cannot itself be regretted. Its record 
of seventy-five years is the art of sinking in 
religion, and as long as remembered it will 
constitute a warning of modesty and humility 
against the vagaries of the human intellect and 
pride.—7. S. in the Pilot. 


Physical Righteousness. 


The coming theology will contain some 
new definitions. Its wider knowledge, and 
especially its clearer insight into the essential 
unity of life, will bring important readjustments 
in more than one direction. Nowhere will the 
change be more apparent than in its concepts of 
sin and righteousness and of human responsi- 
bility in general. The spiritual consciousness is 
for one thing developing a new department of 
activity, to which are being transferred its most 
sacred sanctions and appeals. We may call it 
the department of physical righteousness. It 
is singular, in looking back over the old 
theology, to note how barren it has been in 
this region. Where it has pronounced at all, 
it has been, as often as not, to utter the most 
flagrant cosmic heresies. In the supposed in- 
terests of sanctity it has again and again, in the 
coolest manner, invited rebellion against plain 
natural laws. It was utterly ignorant of the 
fact that the law of the universe is one, and that 
to break it in the physical, as well as in the 
highest moral sphere, was to brand one’s self a 
transgressor. And that condition of thinking 
is still largely prevalent. One of the most 
needed steps toward the regeneration of 
modern society is the rise among us of a new 
conyiction of sin,—the turning upon our pres- 
ent bodily conditions of something of that 
sacred horror with which the earlier sainthood 
regarded its spiritual failures. 

Let us examine a little how things stand in 
the matter of our physical righteousness. A 
glance only is needed to reveal an extraordinary 
condition of things. On all sides we find peo- 
ple, of acutely sensitive consciences in what are 
called moral questions, in this other direction 
living in flattest rebellion. Let us take, as a 
single example, the matter of the air we breathe. 
The mass of us here are flouting nature every 
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treatment. What a hint for the rest of us! 
There are more than consumptives who need 
this régime. The truth is, under the modern 
conditions of industrialism and great cities, we 
are all of us semi-invalids; and there is only one 
way of curing us. The English people are suf- 
fering a famine of fresh air. The population is 
dwindling visibly before our eyes. 
per cent. of us are shut up in towns; and, if any 
one would know what that means, let him make 
a simple calculation. 
important of our physical operations is breathing. 


Over 70 


The most constant and 


Moment by moment, by day and by night, sleep- 


ing and waking, it perpetually goes on. And every 
one of the innumerable breaths we draw in the 
course of a day, according to its quality, whether 
pure or impure, whether full of ozone or laden 
with poisonous elements, is telling on our whole 


nature, making its influence felt on our every 
organ, our every thought, and the whole quality 
of our feeling. 

And yet we are most of us regulating our 
life, or having it regulated for us, as though such 
a consideration were of no importance at all. 
We cannot grow decent flowers in the heart of 
a city, but we think we can growmen. The 
modern world will have to find speedily some 
substitute for, or at least some amelioration of, 
its town and factory system, or it will perish of 
inanition. Plato, in his ideal republic, kept his 
settlements down to 4,000 families. Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopians changed from town to country, 
and vice versa, at intervals of years, that the 
whole people might enjoy in turn the advan- 
tages of both. However we may settle the 
problem, whether by “garden cities,” or by the 
readjustment in manufacturing which the dis- 
tribution ef electric power may accomplish, it is 
plain that the present conditions will have to 
go. Nature’s demands here are too imperative : 
her penalties for neglect are too appalling. The 
business of a State, as Thucydides said long 
ago, is not so much to produce this or that prod- 
uct as to grow men; and you can only grow 
them in the open air. 

We have touched only one department of 
physical righteousness, but there are so many 
others. There is the question of our food and 
drink. The new conviction of sin of which 
we have spoken will cut here in many directions. 
It will smite the ascetic not less than the man 
of excess ; for its standard is the highest physi- 
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cal efficiency, and it will reject as a delusion and 
a snare the notion that any spiritual excellence 
can be secured by starving and neglecting the 
body. On the other hand, the new conscious- 
ness will war decisively against the present 
cult of the stomach. Whatever answer we give 
to Maeterlinck’s question as to flesh-eating, it is 
certain that multitudes of our ‘well-to-do’ are 
physically most ill-to-do from their eating 
habits. Their high living is really a very low 
living. They will never get to the heights with 
the loads they carry. 

And, if that is true of eating, still more is it 
of drinking. Some day, surely, we shall invent 
a better drink than alcohol. It is good neither 
for work nor play. As to the former, we may 
take Huxley’s dictum. Asked about its use as 
a stimulant for mental work, his reply was, ‘I 
would just as soon take a dose of arsenic as I 
would of alcohol under such circumstances.’ 
And for play, his own experience may be also 
cited: “I am as jolly as a sand boy so long as I 
live on a minimum and drink no alcohol,” 

Plainly, for its way upward society wants a 
new doctrine and a new conscience of the body. 
It will have to recognize what we may call the 
spirituality of the body; recognize what 


“Truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep seated in our mystic frame.” 


Its doctrine of spirit must include the body, 
while its doctrine of body must include the 
spirit. When we understand better how one 
lives in the other, many mysteries will open to 
us. We shall learn how the soul at times of its 
own energy heals the body. We shall aspire 
after that dynamic of faith of the early Church 
which permits a Tertullian to speak thus, as of 
a familiar experience: “Finally, we often aid 
in this way even the heathen, seeing we have 
been endowed by God with that power which the 
apostle first used when he despised the viper’s 
bite.” In a word, physical righteousness, 
wrought out in the Church and in the State, 
will be the foundation of that vaster, nobler 
human life which, in its powers of thought, its 
capacity of enjoyment, its range of performance, 
and its depth and sweetness of emotion, shall 
be the spirit’s glorious fruition in our present 
sphere, and the harbinger of its greater heritage 
of the world to come.—/. Brierly, in the Chris- 
tian World. 
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Prayers for Children. 


I am sometimes asked to suggest verses that 
may be used zs bed-time prayers for children. 
I find these exquisite stanzas upon the pro- 
gramme of the exercises recently held in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Palmer. They are signed Alice 
Freeman Palmer. The fact that the lines are 
suitable for children of all ages makes them the 
more valaable. They express the childlike 
trust which is the strength of all great souls. 


He shall give his angels charge 
Over thee in all thy ways. 
Though the thunders roam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, 
Like a child I lay my head 
In sweet sleep upon my bed. 


Though the terror come so close, 
It shall have no power to smite; 
It shall deepen my repose, 
Turn the darkness into light. 
Touch of angels’ hands is sweet,— 
Not a stone shall hurt my feet. 


All Thy waves and billows go 
Over me to press me down 
Into arms so strong I know 
They will never let me drown. 
Ah! my God, how good Thy will! 
I will nestle and be still. 


May I add these German verses? Their 
meaning may be easilyshown. I have observed 
that the medium of unfamiliar speech often 
helps a self-conscious child to prayerful expres- 
sion: — 

Miide bin ich, geh’ zu Ruh’; 
Schliesse beide Aeuglein zu! 
Vater, lass die Augen dein 
Ueber meinem Bette sein. 
Alle, die mir sind verwandt, 
Herr, lass ruhn in deiner Hand; 
Alle Menschen, gross und klein, 
Sollen dir befohlen sein.” 
CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


The Unitarians. 


We reprint the following letters from the 
New York Sun :— 


I have been the unintentional cause of a 
good deal of talk about Unitarianism. I do not 
care about myself. In the long run I shall find 
my place. But I do not like, even unwittingly, 
to be the cause of an unjust impression as to 
the Unitarian of New York. 

Your editorial of the 21st inst. would lead 
people to think that Unitarianism is declining, 
or at least making no progress, in this city. So 
I wish to place before your readers two or three 
facts. You say that men do not go to Unita- 
rian churches as they did in Dr. Bellows’s time. 
What are the facts? Dr. Bellows’s,old church, 
under the care of Mr. Slicer, is in a most 
healthy and growing condition. The attend- 
ance at my own church (men in large numbers). 
has been larger for the past’ six years than the 
entire seating capacity of Dr. Bellows’s church. 
A new church has come into existence in Har- 
lem since Dr. Bellows’s day. 

As to work done, never in the history of 
the city were Unitarians doing anything like the 
charity work they are doing now. And the 
amount of money raised and spent for mission 
and humanitarian work is very much larger than 
ever before,—larger by many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

But, in the changes which have come over the 
city, any one knows that a large part of New 
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York is beyond the rivers. In New Jersey 
many Unitarian churches have sprung up and 
are flourishing which really belong to New 
York, because they are supported by men who 
daily do business in the city, though they sleep 
in New Jersey. 

Unitarianism is growing as rapidly as its 
lovers could expect it to, the conditions being 
what they are. The impression that I am in the 
least degree discouraged as to the growth of 
Unitarianism in New York is entirely due to 
“scare” head-lines and one-sided reports as to 
what I said in Boston. Since a contrary im- 
pression has been made, through no fault of 
mine, it is only fair to my brethren that your 
readers should be put in possession of these 
facts. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Unitarianism has led the higher life of the 
country in philanthropy, literature, and states- 
manship. What others have given to sectarian 
success it has given to the service of mankind. 
The mission of Unitarianism has been to make 
Christianity simple, practical, and humanitarian, 
to take it out of the realm of theology and to 
put it into that of life. 

The Unitarians have always had in their pul- 
pits a great number of preachers of national 
reputation and leadership,—Dr. Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, Orville Dewey, F. H. Hedge, 
Cyrus A. Bartol, William H. Furness, Edward 
Everett Hale. In the time of the Civil War 
Henry W. Bellows was everywhere known as a 
great preacher and as the president of the Sani- 
tary Commission. It is the testimony of all 
that Starr King saved California to the Union. 

For scholarship the Unitarians have always 
received much credit, their ranks having in- 
cluded such scientists as Louis Agassiz, Benja- 
min A. Gould, Jeffries Wyman, Benjamin Peirce, 
Nathaniel Bowditch, and Maria Mitchell, and at 
the present time Carroll D. Wright of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Labor, President Eliot of Har- 
vard, and President David Jordan of the Leland 
Stanford University. 

In the list of historians they have had George 
Bancroft, George Ticknor, J. L. Motley, W. H. 
Prescott, Francis Parkman, John G. Palfrey, 
Jared Sparks, Richard Hildreth, and John 
Fiske. 

Among the great jurists and lawyers they 
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have included John Marsh Il, Joseph Story, 
Theophilus Parsons, Samuel F. Miller, Wal- 
bridge A. Field, John Lowell, Joseph H. 
Choate, George Ticknor Curtis, Fisher Ames, 
and Harrison Gray Otis. 

Four of the Presidents of the United States 
have been Unitarians,—Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, and Millard Fill- 
more. Two others, Abraham Lincoln and 
James A Garfield, were of a way of thinking 
that breught them into harmony with Unita- 
rians as to their conceptions of Christianity. 

In the long list of statesmen and political 
leaders, Benjamin Franklin, Edward Everett, 
Charles Sumner, Daniel Webster, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, John C. Calhoun, Josiah Quincy, 
Justin S. Morrill, John A. Andrew, George S 
Boutwell, Alphonso Taft, John T. Bagley, Hor- 
ace Davis, John D. Long, George F. Hoar, 
George William Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton, 
William B. Allison. 

The Unitarians may also claim a very con- 
siderable number of the leaders of business, 
commerce, and industrial progress, including 
Amos Lawrence, Ezra Cornell, Jonas G. Clark, 
Abbott Lawrence, Henry P. Kidder, Peter 
Cooper, Enoch Pratt, and John A. Lowell, the 
founder of the Lowell Institute in Boston. 

Here also may be placed the names of such 
philanthropists and leaders of reform as Doro- 
thea Dix, Samuel G. Howe, Henry Bergh, 
Mary A. Livermore, Mary Hemenway, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, and Josephine Shaw 
Lowell. 

Of great authors and poets of the country, 
the Unitarians may claim Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, Thoreau, 
Higginson, Howells, Bayard Taylor, also Louisa 
M. Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Bret Harte, Lydia 
Maria Child, Helen Hunt Jackson, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, James T. Fields, and George 
Ripley. 

Among the artists have been William W. 
Story, Harriet Hosmer, Charlotte Cushman, 
Fanny Kemble, and Daniel C. French. 

Especially has the devotional poetry of the 
Unitarians been of a high quality, both as to its 
literary excellence and its fineness of spiritual 
insight. S. w. F. 

New York. 
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A Unitarian Missionary. 


Ata meeting held in Calcutta, in December, 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar unveiled a portrait 
of the late Mr. Fletcher Williams; and the fol- 
lowing memorial address was delivered by a 
' prominent Hindu gentleman: — : 


“Perhaps it is not possible to say in so many 
words what we owe to the late Mr. Fletcher 
Williams. And yet there are those among us 
who, if asked to speak of their indebtedness to 
him, would, quoting the words of the poet, say 
that they ‘owe him a debt immense of endless 
gratitude.’ For myself, I should like to know 
the precise nature of this debt, so that I might 
say that I owe to him what I owe to no one else. 
When Mr. Williams came here, I was in Eng- 
land; and, though we stood on the same plat- 
form and spoke in response to the same reso- 
lution at the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association before he came 
to this country, I had not then the pleasure of 
being introduced to him. I knew his congrega- 
tion in London, as I had to preach to them; 
but it was not until a long time afterward, 
probably when the Sunday services in this hall 
were being arranged, that I came to know him 
personally. I have seen or read of persons— 
scholars, patriots, poets, men of genius in re- 
ligion, war, art, letters, and science—of whose 
character, acquirements, or influence there is 
one word to give a general idea. It is extra- 
ordinary. 1am not going to place Mr. Fletcher 
Williams among these. And yet I do not forget 
that the word extraordinary, like many another 
word, has a relative significance. For who 
does not know of men whose abilities, when 
they started in life, seemed to be quite ordinary, 
but who attained, by a constant and faithful use 
of them to what seemed later on to be extraor- 
dinary? I believe I am not wrong in saying 
that it was the opinion of not a few who used 
to congregate in this hall Sunday after Sunday 
to hear Mr. Williams preach that his sermons 
had something extraordinary in them. For 
long years they had not heard the like of them, 
they spoke so well and so wonderfully to their 
individual experiences. What was there in the 
man, they asked among themselves, that could 
draw together men of such different tastes and 
accomplishments, and interest them in his 
discourses,—men of science and men of letters, 
lawyers and ministers of religion, who vied 
with one another in showing their appreciation 
of him and what he said? In answer to this 
question, one may hazard the opinion that Mr. 
Williams did not start life with any extraordi- 
nary gifts or graces, that only by a faithful use 
of what gifts and graces he had he attained to 
what seemed so wonderful. It is difficult to 
say what he had and what he acquired. I do 
not know if he had or if he acquired the temper 
of an Oriental, perhaps of a Hindu. I do not 
know if he had or if he acquired the liberal 
views of a modern gentleman. With the views 
of a liberal gentleman, the temper of a Hindu, 
he had the training of an Englishman. And is 
it any wonder that, with such a temper, such a 
training, and such views, and being an English- 
man himself, he should have exercised over the 
minds of many of our men that influence to 
which as to nothing else they seemed suscepti- 
ble? He was their friend, philosopher, and 
guide. And why should he not have been all 
that to them? He expressed their doubts for 
them, acknowledged almost in their own lan- 
guage their difficulties; and, when he offered 
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solutions for these, they wondered why they 
had not found them out for themselves. And 
they thought that he had in him something 
which they had not, but which they needed; and 
they wished he had been with them longer, 
when he was called away by death. And, now 
that he is no more with us in the flesh, is it not 
fitting that we should associate our memories of 
the pleasant and profitable hours spent with 
him in this hall with some such portrait as will 
be unveiled now?” 


The Mission of the “ Christian 
Register.” 


An Alliance worker sends us the following 
letter received from a Post-office Mission 
worker : — 


The package of Christian Registers came 
this morning, and filled me with uncommon 
joy; because, for the first time in many weeks, I 
have been able to scan their pages with my own 
eyes. I have been so seriously afflicted with 
eye trouble that I have had to depend upon 
others for all news of the outside world. This 
has not, however, cut off the usefulness of the 
Registers you have been sending with a faithful- 
ness never found in friend before. Just to give 
you an idea of the variety of uses this great 
journal serves in our little town, I will give you 
one or two recent instances. 

At the beginning of my enforced cutting off 
from the world of readers and writers, a teacher 
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in the public school here came to me for light 
on the subject of nature study, as she had to 
prepare a paper for the instruction of the public 
school teachers of the State to be read at a 
meeting. I told her of the Register position on 
this subject, its opposition to cruelty, ruthless 
destruction of plant or animal life, and encour- 
agement of real sympathy and interest. She 
went through the whole file of Registers, finding 
much from Olive Thorne Miller, Dr. Hale, and 
others to show the trend of the best thinking in 
this regard. In consequence she electrified the 
teachers by giving them these ideas with the 
authority of the great names which head these 
movements in Boston. The trouble with nat- 
ure study in our schools had been that they tried 
to dissect and do laboratory work and had 
learned nothing of the love of nature, such as 
Lowell knew, and such as the great men of 
Boston and Cambridge practised for the en- 
couragement of birds in their trees. What she 
learned from the Regéster will start a new era in 
some of our schools; for I hear on all sides of 
teachers who do not intend to have grasshoppers 
pulled to pieces any more, or collections of eggs 
made in their school-rooms, but will try to in- 
struct the children in befriending birds and 
counting the varieties and noting their ways. 
Besides this my Sunday-school class have all 
become acquainted with the general results of 
higher criticism, have read the noblest of the ser- 
mons, and have come to think, through the 
Christian Register, with the great-hearted men 
and women who, through its pages, are showing 
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such interest in all attempts to make people 
better and wiser. I know whereof I speak 
when I say that these, the most intelligent and 
eager young people from all over the State, 
have received broad and awakening ideas, which 
will one day alter our crude, imperialistic state, 
and create a more spiritual purpose and out- 
look. I wish I could tell you what the paper is 
to us all. Every number has been carefully 
preserved, and used as an up-to-date encyclo- 
pedia on all subjects. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was held February 2, 25 Beacon Street, 3 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Horton, Secrist, Garver, 
Greenman, Burt, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Keyes, and 
Miss Parker. 

The secretary’s report of the last meeting was 
read and accepted. In the absence of the treas- 
urer, Mr. Humphreys, now travelling abroad, 
the monthly statement of accounts was read by 
the secretary. 

President Horton gave an account of his 
visit to Meadville Theological School in behalf 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, re- 
porting encouragingly as to the growing interest 
among the theological students in Sunday- 
school affairs. He gave two lectures, closing 
the course on that subject for the season. The 
president also referred to his projected visit to 
Chicago to attend the convention called by the 
Council of Seventy. The directors, by vote, 
had requested his presence at that time and 
place; and he is upon the programme as one of 
the speakers. 

The subject of some Easter music was then 
brought up; and the whole matter referred to a 
special committee, consisting of Mrs. Jaynes 
and Mr. Horton. The president announced 
that the joint committee of the Boston Sunday 
School Union and the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society on demonstration meetings had chosen 
for the February subject “How to teach the 
Life of Jesus.” The expositor and lecturer will 
be Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester, the 
meeting occurring Monday evening, February 
16, at the Church of the Disciples, corner of 
West Brookline Street and Warren Avenue. 
It is Mr. Lawrance’s intention to illustrate how 
the subject should be taught, using the audience 
as a class. The meeting is to be open to the 
public after 6 45, when the exercises begin. 

The chief subject of consideration for the 
directors was the report of the special commit- 
tee on lessons for the coming Sunday-school 
year. This committee consisted of Rev. W. F. 
Greenman, Rev. H. T. Secrist, and Rev. A. S. 
Garver. A careful statement was made by the 
committee with many valuable suggestions. 
Two or three courses of lessons were outlined 
with their possibilities. After thorough con- 
sideration participated in by all the members, 
this report, as a whole, was accepted by the 
directors ; and then the details came up for dis- 
cussion. The first vote passed was to the effect 
that the Unitarian Sunday School Society issue 
something in the way of outline plan or plans 
for courses of study covering several years, in- 
tended as suggestive helps for our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools. The object of this publica- 
tion is to assist the Sunday-schools to econo- 
mize their time and material, to produce some- 
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thing definite in the way of instruction, and to 
bring about at last the employment of the best 
appliances to these ends. 

A second vote was passed declaring the senti- 
ment of the directors in favor of some new 
lessons for the ensuing year on some appropri- 
ate subjects. The special committee was 
instructed to make another report. at the March 
meeting indicating the particular subjects to be 
treated. 

A motion was then made and voted that 
President Horton also report a scheme of lessons 
for a half-year course, to be issued the coming 
year, specially devoted to religious subjects. 

After discussing several matters involved in 
the preceding interchange of views, the meeting 
adjourned. Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


ship, and service forever. These represent the 
successes which are unrecorded and unheralded, 
but they may be our greatest successes. 

EARL C. Davis, Vice-President. 


NOTES. 


The postponed meeting of the Federation of 
Young People’s Societies in North Middlesex 
County will be held in Groton Unitarian 
church Saturday, February 14. Morning ses- 
sion: ‘John Wesley and the Methodist 
Church,” by Rev. M. S. Buckingham of West- 
ford; “Unitarian Young People of the Central 
West” (report of recent journey), by Rev. E. S. 
Wiers of Billerica; annual report of direc- 
tors, by the president; devotional service, 
Groton Young People’s Religious Union. 
Afternoon session: election of officers; paper, 
by member of Chelmsford Guild; ‘‘The Chiv- 
alry of Democracy,” by Rev. Frederic J. Gauld 
of Leominster. All young people are welcome. 


Dean Frank K. Sanders, Yale University, is 
prominent in the Council of Seventy, and was 
heard at the Chicago Convention. A good ut- 
terance of his is the following: “The surest way 
of killing a Bible class of young people is to find 
a leader who is so impressed with the correct- 
ness of his own views, or so lacking in judg- 
ment, that he is impatient at the expression of 
crude ideas, and insists in taking all the availa- 
ble time to develop what he deems correct 
opinions.” There are two qualifications nec- 
essary for a good teacher of advance class 
work, or, I ought to say, three. First, he must 
know his subject; second, he must encourage 
discussion, however crude; third, he must be 
able to draw all things together at the end, and 
bring out something definite. 

Hon. S. B. Capen of Boston, Congregational 
Trinitarian, also hasa good word or two in re- 
gard to young people’s class work. Among 
other things he says: “The teacher, I believe, 
should make very large use of illustrations out 
of every-day life. The Acts of the Apostles are 
not the only acts that are worth studying. The 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews does not give the 
complete list of martyrs. There is hardly a 
miracle in the Old Testament which shows an 
overruling God more clearly than the siege of 
Pekin.” EDWARD A, HorTON. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING THE 
KINGDOM OF GoD. 


The simple gospel which Jesus Christ went 
about trying to persuade men to receive, and 
which he sealed at last with his blood, was the 
gospel of happy, trustful love toward God, and 
practical righteousness among men. Surely, 
the very heart of it all was his sense of the 
fatherly love of God, and of the blessedness of 
living in his love as his trustful and faithful 
children. “The kingdom of God,”’—that was 
his watchword: it came to him from the great 
national hope of his people, who had been long 
looking for some great outward change of de- 
liverance and glory. He showed them that the 
kingdom of God was at hand in their own 
hearts and lives, if they would only receive it: 
the world full of God,—God in the beauty of 
the lily and the care of the sparrow, in the good 
thoughts that come to the pure in heart, and 
the strength that upholds the weak and suffer- 
ing. This present blessing, of life in the love 
of God,—this is the good tidings he goes about 
preaching; and by and by, when great multi- 
tudes come about him, he gives the first great 
proclamation of the new life in the “Sermon on 
the Mount.”—Rev. Brooke Herford. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


In-the teaching of Jesus there are two main 
lines, (1) the Soul and (2) the Kingdom. Most 
things that he said have reference to one or the 
other of those prominent ideas. He teaches 
concerning the izdividual and concerning the 
organization. It is the latter line of thought 
that we are to study at this time. In reading 
the Gospels, do not be confused by the two ex- 
pressions “kingdom of heaven” and the “king- 
dom of God.” The two expressions refer to 
thesame thing. More than a hundred times in 
the four Gospels this kingdom is spoken of. 

In this study we shal] not now undertake to 
use all of these references, but will make a 
careful selection among them. From the Uni- 
tarian Association can be obtained printed ser- 
mons on the subject “The Kingdom of God,” 
and paragraphs could be selected from these 
which could be used to advantage to be read in 
the meeting. But, whatever else is done, make 
a study of the zeaching of Jesus on this subject, 
taking directly the words of the Scripture. 

In beginning this study, a few general prin- 
ciples of interpretation should be borne in mind. 
(1) The kingdom of heaven is in this world. (2) 
It is a new social order: (3) It is founded on 


Sometimes our greatest successes are never 
known tous. We do some little kindness ina 
whole-hearted, off-hand way, turn the next 
moment to something else, and forget the little 
thing. Yes, but perhaps that little out-of-the- 
way moment of our lifé may produce a real 
lasting good, far greater in its influence than 
the great things over which we labor for days, 
months, or even years. As we try at times to 
estimate the success of our Young People’s 
Religious Union, we must not imagine that 
the whole story of its value is told in the reports 
and records of the meetings or in the amount 
of money which passes through the hands of 
the treasurer. All these things are good and 
encouraging: all help to show the growth of 
the work. But there are the side successes. 
Little things which occur when no one knows 
prove of great value. Many a young man gets 
his awakening to the reality of living as he 
works for the unions. I know of several such 
chaps. Through the quiet influence of the 
union they have become interested. The in- 
terest has grown into devotion; and their devo- 
tion has consecrated them to the truth, wor- 
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20 ministers, 104 delegates, and 243 visitors, 
representing 29 of the 33 churches in the con- 
ference, besides a large number from outside 
its borders. 

Thanks were voted to the Clinton parish for 
its abundant hospitality and also to the 
speakers. The following report of the Nom- 
inating Committee was accepted and adopted: 
president, Jonathan Smith, Esq., Clinton; vice- 
presidents, Rev. A. F. Bailey and Mr. J. P. Otis ; 
secretary, Rev. James C. Duncan; treasurer 
Mr. E. F. Tolman; directors, Rev. A. S. Garver. 
Mr. T. A. Earle, Rev. E, F. Hayward, Miss 
Anna Bancroft, Miss Clara Billings, and Mr. 
Charles Lord. 

The chief address of the afternoon was given 
by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
on “Our More Difficult Tasks.” He said that 
what we need is not an easy religion, but the 
understanding that any religion that is to hold 
its own and enable us to do real work is more 
difficult than ever. 

The most difficult thing in this age is not 
to get the attention of a crowd but to keep 
the attention of really thoughtful minds. To 
secure the respect of our young people, we 
must hold the strong men and women. The 
difficult task is to arouse more earnest, strenu- 
ous, radical thinking. Old beliefs are being 
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The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston.—The regular meeting of the Sunday 
School Union will be held in the parlors of the 
Church of the Disciples Monday, February 16. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society and the 
Boston Sunday School Union have united in pre- 
paring the programme. Rev. W. I. Lawrance 
of Winchester will speak on “How to teach 
the Life of Jesus,” illustrating and explaining 
modern methods of Sunday-schoel teaching, to 
be followed by questions and discussion. All 
interested, not members of the Sunday School 
Union, are cordially invited to be present at the 
opening of the regular exercises, 6.45. 


the doing of the will of God. (4) Any man 
whose inner life conforms to the law of God is 
a member of the kingdom of God: he has 
entered into this heavenly order. 

The leader of the meeting should copy out the 
following references from the Bible, so as to 
know just what he is calling for. Also write all 
references on separate slips of paper, and hand 
them out to people at the meeting, to be read 
from the Bible when the leader calls for them. 

Develop in this way the following points in 
the teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom 
of God: (1) It is to be sought. Luke xii. 31 
and Matt. vi. 33. (2) It is to be found within. 
Luke xvii. 20,21. (3) It is to be followed stead- 
fastly. Luke ix.62. (4) It is good news. Luke 
viii. t and Matt. ix. 35. (5) It makes new the 
whole life. Luke xiii. 18-21. (6) Itis not words, 
but faithful deeds. Matt. vii.21, (7) The great- 
est in the kingdom. Matt. xviii. 1-4 and Matt. 
xx. 26-28. (8) People are invited. Matt. xx. 1; 
Matt. xxii. 2. (9) We must watch. Matt. xxv. 
I. (10) We pray for its coming in the world. 
Matt. vi. Io. 

For a chapter from the Bible to read in the 
meeting, take Matt. xiil. t9-52. It contains 
many illuminating illustrations. 


The following free tracts dealing with the 


Meetings. 


Worcester Conference.—The thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Worcester Conference was 
held with the First Unitarian Society in Clin- 
ton, Mass., on the evenings of January 28 and 
29. The conference opened with public wor- 
ship, and a sermon on “The Bible’ was preached 
by Rev. W. H. Pierson of Somerville. Rev. 
E. F. Hayward of Marlboro conducted the morn- 
ing devotional service, speaking on the subject 
of “The Unpardonable Sin.” The annual re- 
port of the treasurer showed a balance on hand 
of $97.43. According to the secretary’s report, 


subject may be obtained by writing to the Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street: “Chris- 
tianity as Christ preached it,” page 11, Brocke 
Herford ; “What is Heaven?” J. F. Clarke; 
“The Kingdom of God,” E. E. Hale; “The Life 
to Come,” pages 6, 21, A. P. Putnam. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel, Boston.—Rev. James Eells 
will conduct the Wednesday noon service in 
King’s Chapel on February 18. 


Theodore Parker Memorial (Boston). 
Rev. C. W. Wendte will lecture Sunday even- 
ing, February 15, on Savonarola. 

The Post office Mission.—The regular 
meeting of the Post-office Mission workers will 
be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tues- 
day, February 17, at eleven o’clock. These 
meetings are open to all interested in the 
work. 

Thursday Lectures (Boston).— On Feb- 
ruary 19 Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., of 
the First Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, will lecture in the First Church on 
“Horace Bushnell and Progressive Orthodoxy.” 
These lectures begin at 4.40, and the public are 
cordially invited. 

Ministers’ Monday Club.—The Ministers’ 
Monday Club will meet on Monday, February 
16, at room 8, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem will preside. 
Rey. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, will give an 
address on “What Ministers can do for the 
Association.” B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary 70 
tem. 

Norfolk Conference.—The winter meet- 


_ing will be held at Christ Church, Dorchester, 


corner of Dorchester Avenue and Dix Street, 
Wednesday afternoon, from two to half-past 
four o’clock. Rev. Thomas Van Ness will read 
a paper on “The Next Step Forward for Unita- 
rianism,” which will be followed by a discussion. 
George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


four of the ministers in the conference had gone 
to other places, and four new workers were wel- 


comed to the fellowship of the conference: Rev. 


A. W. Birks of Petersham; Rev. F. R. Gale 


of Berlin; Rev. M. B. Townsend of Sturbridge; 
and Rev. C. C. Clarke of Gardner. 

Mention was made of the loss sustained by 
the conference in the death of its first vice- 
president, Rev. George S. Ball of Upton, and 
of the destruction by fire of the church in 
Leominster, after the appointing of Credéntial 
and Nominating Committees. The report of 
the Missionary Committee was read, advocating 
various lines of work. 

The principal speaker at the forenoon session 
of the conference was Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D. 
His theme was “The Things we are trying to 
do together.” After speaking of the demo- 
cratic nature of the Unitarian denomination, he 


went on to specify about a dozen kinds of work 


in which the American Unitarian Association 
is actively interested: quickening the spiritual vi- 
tality of the churches and constructing a positive 
Christian life; encouraging a genuine mission- 
ary spirit ; influencing the higher life of America 
by planting and maintaining Unitarian churches 
in industrial centres and at the seats of the 
great universities; nourishing and reinvigorat- 
ing the churches in declining country towns; 
planting missions to the Scandinavian population 
of the North-west; assisting churches to build 
and beautify their places of worship ; informing 
the chur:hes about organization and manage- 
ment; improving the music in our churches; dis- 
tributing the sermons and books of Unitarian 
preachers and reviving the message of Chan- 
ning and Emerson; building up a library at the 
Association headquarters ; establishing co-oper- 
ation instead of competitive methods in church 
life, looking toward the unity of the religious 
world. Mr. Eliot’s address drew forth many 
questions that led him to dwell at greater 
length on the wisdom of parishes making the 
American Unitarian Association the trustee of 
their properties or endowments, the danger of 
sacerdotalism interfering with our free faith. 
After a recess for luncheon, provided by 
the Clinton parish, the conference reassembled ; 
and the Credential reported an attendance of 


discredited. 
sanctities of life be preserved through the tran- 
sition from the old to the new? 
judgment is on the throne. 
convincing men that there is an eternal law of 
righteousness to which they must conform, 


education. 


The question is, Can the real 


Personal 
How far are we 


and that there is a religious brotherhood into 


which they must enter ? 


Another difficult task is that of religious 
How may we make our children 
and young people believe in the vital eternal 


things, and influence them to take not only the 
easy things but the hard things that drive men 


to despair, and out of them make something 
beautiful and strong? 

We need a church to help men do their work 
well,—a church of which men’ and women can 
say that, when they were sore in need, help came 
to them, and made the way light before them. 
The discussion that followed was led by Rey. 


Business Notices. 


Messrs. Noyes Brothers, at Washington and Sum- 
mer Streets, whose January Reduction Sale afforded so 
many attractive bargains to their patrons, are still offering 
some very choice goods at the reduced prices. The firm 
continues their offerings of the highest grade and medium 
goods at such prices as are consistent with a fair profit. 


Nothing like Leather.—The old maxim that there 
is nothing like leather is certainly true when it comes to 
the question of household furniture. A leather easy-chair 
is a possession which is good for a quarter of a century, 
without incurring a cent of expense to its owner. It is the 
embodiment of luxurious ease, and it gives a flavor of 
gentility to the meanest apartment. Leather-covered fur- 
niture can be bought at exceptionally low prices of the 
Paine Furniture Company. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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A. L. Weatherly of Worcester, who thought 
that one of our more difficult tasks was to pro- 
cure consecrated lives and preserve intellectual 
honesty. 

Rev. E. R. Hyde, pastor of the Baptist 
church in Clinton, rose and spoke of his 
honesty, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
a Baptist minister. The whole audience cheered 
him for standing up in defence of his faith, 
Other speakers were Messrs. Baltzly, Headle, 
and Wilson. : 

The closing address of the conference was 
given by Rev. W. L. Walsh of Brookfield. 
He congratulated the Clinton parish for its 
generous hospitality, skilfully dispensed, and 
the conference for the excellent addresses to 
which it had listened. He said the Unitarian 
denomination had now entered upon an era 
of church-building. 

At 3.45 o’clock the conference adjourned. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Bolton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. J. N. 
Pardee: Rev. L. F. Snapp and five members of 
the Sterling Unitarian Club drove over to Bol- 
ton the 31st of December, and assisted in the 
organization of The First Parish Men’s Club of 
Bolton. The officers elected were: President, 
Rev. J. N. Pardee; vice-president, L. L. Brig- 
ham; secretary and treasurer, F. A. Wheeler; 
directors, Dr. O. A. Everett, H. B. Newton, 
and George L. Taylor. On Thursday evening, 
February 5, thirty-four members, with guests 
from Clinton, sat down to dinner. As the prin- 
cipal speaker expected, Jonathan Smith, Esq., 
was absent on account of illness, his address, 
“A Layman’s Statement of Reasons for his 
Faith,” was read by Rev. J. C. Duncan with 
telling effect, and was followed by highly ap- 
preciative remarks from members. The deep 
interest taken in the club marks an event in 
this old parish. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. George 
F. Pratt: On the evening of January 30 the 
Unitarians of Natick dedicated this handsome 
new church edifice, which is to be known as the 
“Sarah Allen Cooney Memorial.’”?” The sermon 
was preached by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
and the dedicatory prayer offered by Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. Among the hymns sung was one 
written expressly for the occasion by the vener- 
able Isaac Gale, father of the efficient treasurer 
of the young society, Mr. H. B. Gale, under 
whose care its finances have been managed with 
remarkable ability. Mrs. Sarah Allen Cooney, 
to whose memory the church is dedicated, was 
a daughter of Nathaniel T. Allen, founder of the 
famous Allen School at West Newton, and came 
to Natick when she married the distinguished 
lawyer, P. H. Cooney, Esq. She was a woman 
of great talents and cultivation, of large philan- 
thropy and public spirit, and of a most charm- 
ing personality; and so much: attached was she 
to the Unitarian way in religion that she could 
find no rest until she had gathered a small com- 
pany of like-minded people in her parlor for 
Sunday service, and thus begun the movement 
which has since culminated successfully. 

The death of Mrs. Cooney in 1897 was a 
severe blow, not only to her husband and fam- 
ily, but also to the band of fifty or more families 
whom she had drawn together into an organized 
Unitarian society; but it inspired in them a 
brave resolution to erect a church, such as she 
would have been glad to see, as a fitting memo- 
rial of her devoted zeal and loving character. 
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From the outset the determination has been 
adhered to that no debt shall rest upon the pro- 
posed church. It has taken five years to ac- 
cumulate the funds required, but all was secured 
before beginning to build ; and the edifice stands 
to-day complete, with organ and other furnish- 
ings, including two fine memorial windows, all 
costing about fourteen thousand dollars, and 
free of all encumbrance. The church is very 
conveniently located in the centre of the town, 
and upon land which was purchased at an op- 
portune moment for three thousand dollars, the 
amount of a fund left for liberal preaching in 
his native town of Natick by the late Alex- 
ander Bigelow of Worcester. The church is 
a simple Gothic structure, built of wood and 
covered with untinted shingles, excepting the 
first story front, which is of Framingham gran- 
ite. There is a tower 65 feet high, and a 


chapel or large reception-room fronting on the 
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street, and above it a ladies’ parlor, both of 
which can be opened into the main church, and 
add to its seating capacity. The auditorium 
alone will seat 262. An important item is the 
modern system of ventilation. 

Soon after the death of Mrs. Cooney the 
society settled for its first pastor Rev. George 
F. Pratt, who is with the society still, and has 
seen its growth from about fifty-seven to up- 
ward of one hundred and fifty families. The 
first year following the death of Mrs. Cooney 
was marked by some discouragements, but the 
people were full of faith and courage, and most 
of the time there has been a sure and steady 
growth; and the society begins services in the 
beautiful new house of worship with every ex- 
pectation of continued prosperity. 
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Needham, Mass.— First Congregational 
Society, Rev. William W. Peck: The annual 
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parish meeting was held in January, the attend- 
ance being larger than usual. Reports were 
given by the chairman of the Parish Committee, 
the secretaries of the church, the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Women’s Alliance, Sunday-school and 
“In His Name” Bands. A painting of the old 
meeting-house was given by Mr. E. H. Tucker, 
and a framed collection of photographs of former 
ministers and Sunday-school superintendents 
by a member of the Church Committee. At the 
close of the business meeting the company 
adjourned to the chapel for a bountiful supper. 
Short speeches were then called for by the 
chairman; and four gentlemen and four ladies, 
representing the different departments of church 
work, responded. All reports showed every 
bill paid and a surplus in each treasury. The 
remarks were interspersed with vocal and in- 
strumental music. A cancelled note of four 
hundred dollars (a debt of several years’ stand- 
ing) was then burned, and the company united 
in singing “Auld Lang Syne.” As one of the 
new members remarked, “It seemed like a de- 
lightful big family gathering.” The new year 
begins with renewed hope and interest. 


Newton.—Channing Church, Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson: The reports at the annual 
meeting held on Monday evening showed sub 
stantial gains in all departments of the work of 
the church. The treasurer’s report showed 
total receipts for the year, including contribu- 
tions to charitable and denominational pur- 
poses, $19,033.24. Extensive repairs have been 
made to the church property, amounting in all 
to $8,479.05, including repairs to the supper- 
room, which was damaged by fire; and there 
has been repaid of money borrowed in previous 
years for the running expenses of the church 
the sum of $1,500. 


North Easton, Mass.— Unity Church, Rev. 
William L. Chaffin: The thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of Mr. Chaffin’s settlement has been 
passed. At the recent annual meeting full re- 
ports were presented of the work of the church 
and its allied organizations. There is an in- 
crease of social interest, and every prospect of 
prosperity for the future. 


Norwell, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edward Keens: On Wednesday evening, 
February 11, a stereopticon lecture on “Mine, 
Farm, and Ranch Life in the West” was given. 
The lecture was a graphic description of a six- 
thousand-mile trip awheel and afeot through in- 
teresting sections of the great West. The 
February sermon topics are “Self-control,” 
“The Sectarian Spirit,” “Our Daily Food,” and 
“Loving our Enemy.” 

_ Toronto, Can.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland: On 
a recent Sunday seventeen persons joined the 
church, making twenty-nine during the past ten 
months. Mr. Sunderland’s Sunday evening lect- 
ures on “India: Her Religions and Problems,” 
have drawn congregations as large as the church 
could hold. A series, mainly by professors of 
the university, is now in progress, as follows: 
February 8, “The Prophets of Israel,” by Prof. 
J. F. McCurdy; February 15, “Greek Virtues and 
Theories of Life,” by Principal Maurice Hut- 
ton; February 22, “Evolution and Religion,” by 
Prof. A. P. Coleman; March 1, “ Tennyson’s 
‘In Memoriam’: A Poet’s Struggle toward 
Faith,” by Prof. W. J. Alexander; March 8, 
“What the Churches of Toronto have in Com- 
mon and might do together for the Higher 
life of the City,” by Mr. Sunderland. 
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selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Don’t stand on ceremony, come in,” said a 
lady to an old farmer who had called to see her 
husband. “My gracious! Excuse me, marm,” 
exclaimed the other, jumping hastily aside. “I 
thought I was only standing on the door-mat.”— 
Youth. 


A stranger asked whether the congregation 
understood the sermons of their rector, a very 
erudite preacher. “Understand ’im?” said the 
verger. “Not we! We don’t want to under- 
stand ’im: that wouldn’t do for us! No, nol 
We pays for the best, and we has the best.” 


A New York dramatic critic and a New York 
playwright, both of whom shall be nameless, 
stood just within the door of the Players the 
other evening, each waiting for the other to go 
out first. “After you,” said the critic. “You 
always are,” said the playwright, with a gallant 
bow.—Mew York Tribune. 


A commercial traveller mistook a bishop, 
travelling by train and road and well wrapped 
up, for a brother “on the road,’”’ ‘What line do 
you represent?” he asked. “The spiritual,” was 
the prompt reply. “Heavens alive! What an 
awful price you’ve run gin up to!” came the 
retort. The bishop smiled grimly. 


At a meeting in London lately Lady Henry 
Somerset, the great temperance worker, was 
absent through illness. The lady who took her 
place made this kindly but unexpected explana- 
tion: “Dear Lady Henry has been overworked; 
and we must, of course, be careful not to kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs.”— Youth's 
Companion. 


The schoolmaster called to ask why Johnny, 
the eldest boy, had not been to school. “Why! 
he was thirteen last week, sir,” said the mother, 
“T am sure he has had schooling enough.” 
“Thirteen, Mrs. Napper,” said the teacher, 
“why, that is nothing. I didn’t finish my edu- 
cation until I was three-and-twenty.” “But, 
sir,” said the mother, proudly, “my Johnny is no 
such thick head as that, sir.’”’ 


Some one asked Edward Elgar, the English 
composer, why he is so often called “Sir Ed- 
ward,” “That is a joke on me,” answered EI- 
gar: “it dates back to the time when I was an 
ignorant little country lad, and went up to school 
to Worcester, When I came into the class- 
room, the teacher asked me, ‘What is your 
name?’ ‘Edward Elgar,’ I replied. ‘Add the 
sir,’ reprimanded the teacher, sharply. ‘Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar,’ I corrected, Ever since that day 
all my old school friends call me ‘sir,’” 


The Rochester papers tell of a minister’s 
four-year-old daughter, who does not like to be 
left alone at night, “My little girl must be good 
and brave,” said the mother one night. “There 
is nothing to be afraid of, and beautiful angels 
will watch over you.” She left the room. “Beau- 
ti-ful an-gels ! beau-ti-ful an-gels!” she heard the 
‘child say to herself. Then suddenly she heard 
the thump of two little feet on the floor, and 
Josephine rushed from the bedroom in post 
haste with the remark: “It beats the dickens 
how scared I am with all those beautiful angels 
in there.” 
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